ainted 
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Get Your Next 
Standard Pattern FREE! 


This week, or next week, or the week after, you will probably need 
another Standard Pattern, either for yourself or for one of the little folk. 
We want to tell you how to get it for nothing. 

Ask your local merchant to show you the summer edition of “Che 
Standard Fashion Book.’’ 

This great book is a superbly illustrated collection of summer fashions 
—the most complete and useful ever issued. Every kind of feminine gar- 
ment is shown —for old and young, and for every occasion. It is a practical, 
complete reference book of wearing apparel for the warm weather, indis- 
pensable to every woman who sews, or who wants to be “up to the minute” 
in style. 

And it is the biggest bargain of the season, for it costs only 5 cents more 
than the pattern you are about to buy, 20 cents over the counter, 25 cents by mail, 
including a certificate, redeemable at any Standard Agency, good for 


One Standard Pattern Free 


Very Special: If you will leave your subscription to “Che 
Designer’’ with your local Standard merchant, he will give you the 
“Standard Fashion Book,” including the free pattern certificate, for 
only 10 cents extra to cover the cost of handling. (If we mail the 
book handling charges are 15 cents.) 


THUS YOU GET THE BOOK AND THE PATTERN FOR LESS THAN 
THE COST OF THE PATTERN ALONE! 


STANDARD FASHION COMPANY 
ne By 12-16 Vandam Street, New York. 
ip eee Gentlemen: 

Standard Fashion Book 20 cents_ 25 cents I enclose 65 cents (90 cents in Canada) in acceptance of 
(Summer Edition) your special offer of a year's subscription to THE DESIGNER and 
: the summer issue of the Standard Fashion Book with free Patter 
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(Summer Edition) 


} 60 cents 65 cents 


The Designer (for 1 year) 
25 Cents extra postage on Canadian Subscriptions 


Standard Fashion Company 


12-16 Vandam Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1808 BY THE PACCTER & GAUBLE CO, CINEINNATE 


Ivory Soap is excellent for shampooing; 


but Ivory Soap Paste is better, 
This is the way to make it: 


To a pint of boiling water, add a third of a cake of Ivory Soap, 


shaved fine. Boil for ten minutes 
after the soap is thoroughly dissolved. Pour the mixture into a glass jar 


with a screw top and let it cool, 
Use lukewarm water—as clear and clean as you can get it. 

of teaspoonfuls of Ivory Soap Paste into the water. When it dissolv. 

the hair—again and again and again. Rinse the hair thoroughly i 
Toweling will only partially dry the hair. 


way of all is to give the hair an air bath 
the air and sun dry it. 


Put a couple 
es, apply it to 
n clean water, 


A fan will help, but the best 


—comb it out, time and again, and let 


The reason why Ivory Soap Paste is so good for shampooing is this: It contains no “free” 
alkali—nothing that makes the hair brittle or robs it of the oil on which i 


ts vitality depends, 


Ivory Soap... .. . 9943, Per Cent. Pure. 
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“ARE YOU STRONG ENOUGH FOR THE SADDLE?”SHE ASKED 


(A Mere Slip of a Woman Sf 
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The Looking-Glass 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 


To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 


N OLD professor once held up before his class a 
A closely written sheet of letter-paper, saying, 
“Young ladies, when you write a letter, please, 
please leave amargin. I get a letter like this and I 
think of some things I want to say in answer. I 
would like to make some memoranda. But I find 
no square inch of paper, no serap of margin, where I 
may jot down a line. How can a letter with no 
margin be properly answered?” 
Any one who has had experience enough 


Leaving a 3 3 y 
of life recognizes what an important mat- 


Margin ter a margin is, and that not only on 


letter-paper. Whatever we do without 
leaving a margin we do prodigally and to excess 
prodigality and excesses are not good things. 


; and 


In the spending of money, for instance, we all, wheth- 
er our incomes be large or small, need our margin of 
wealth. No bad trait of domestic management is 
more to be decried than that of spending the last cent. 
It matters little whether “the last cent’’ be spent on 
furniture, dress, amusements or charity, the fact re- 
mains that those who, after spending their entire in- 
come, get into difficulties through poor health or hard 
times are obliged to become borrowers or dependents 
of some one else. 

It is the old fable of the ant and the grasshopper. 

The only wonder is that the bitter moral of the fable 
is not oftener brought home to those who live precari- 
ously near to the edge of their incomes. To save and 
store up for the future scarcely seems to be an Ameri- 
ean virtue, and yet it is a good old-fashioned virtue. 

A yearly saving of ten per cent. of one’s income 


Burns. 


will give one a happy sense of contentment and a fecl- 
ing of financial solidity, besides bencficially exercising 
one in the stoic trait of self-denial. An encourage- 
ment to saving ought to be found in the fact that 
money breeds money. ‘Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.” 

Even more important than a margin of wealth is a 
margin of health. 

No one should use his daily supply of energy so 
lavishly that when there comes some extraordinary 
demand on his endurance he is not able to meet it. 

A man of muscle will not remain a man of muscle 
if he misuses his strength or neglects to store it up. We 
all need seasons of repose and the restoration of the 
powers that come through sleep. Working all day 
and dancing half the night, the life of many modern 
young people, saps the vital stamina and leaves no 
margin of strength to fall back on when one is attacked 
by ill-health. To work and work to the point of 
exhaustion is poor policy, no matter how worthy the 
work may be. 

One must really waste a little time each day. 


se 


HE poet Southey, in his quaint prose work, ‘The 
Doctor,” made a calculation of how many years 
of an ordinary lifetime a man wasted in the 

operation of shaving, se many minutes a day, so 
many hours in a month,so many days in a year and 
so many years in a lifetime! “If these years wasted 
in shaving could only have been put to some usel” is 
one’s first thought. But really these periods of 
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shaving were timcs of calm and meditation; they 
helped furnish a margin to each man’s work. op 

From another point of view, too, it is 
expedient that unoccupied minutes be left 
in one’s day, minutes to be filled as the 
needs of that particular time prompt one. 

One lives not only for one’s self; one 
must be ready to supply something in the lives of 
others. And who knows when or how we may be 
A young woman was asked recently why 
she did not She replied, 
“Why, I don’t seem to have any time.’”’ She was a 
kindergartner by profession, and spent some hours 
after her school work was finished in attending the 
lectures of a college-extension course. On Sundays 
she taught a Sunday-school class. Her objects were 
all laudable in themselves, but she had left herself 
no margin of time for so simple a duty as going to 


Years 
Wasted 


needed? 
go to see a sick friend. 


sick friend. 

It is well that we should not have full measure even 
of happiness. Suppose we had a chance to read all 
ould like to read, to see all the plays 
that made alluring appeal to us, to taste all the small 
and great enjoyments of life, 

What would life have to offer us after that? 

Nothing but margin. 

And all margin is worse than no margin at all. So 
we-find that the very unsatisfactoriness and incom- 
pleteness of life is really a saving grace, 

If life were all filled up with just what we like best, 
we would'lose some of the zest of living. We need our 
life’s margin of incompleteness and uncertainty. 


we 
D° CERTAIN attributes of human nature belong 


peculiarly to women? 
Ts a man always brave, a woman always timid? 
A man is, at least, always expected to be brave: and 
almost as certainly is timidity expected of a woman, 
A woman who clasps her skirts about her and jumps 


see o 


the books we 


on achair at the sight of a mouse is, according to the 
masculine idea of her, “acting just like a woman.” 
But an impulsive act of this sort is 


really no measure of a woman’s na 
Papeise ly f a woman’s nature, 
: In her deeper nature, when tried by the 
Fallacies 3 fs a 
¢ grave issues of life, she obeys the woman’s 
Concerning ~. y 
instinet to bear all and suffer silently. 
Women ; 


When her husband is at the breaking- 
point and ready to give up, how often is 
it the unfailing courage of the wife that urges him to 
the stroke which brings success! 

The bravery of women is less Spectacular than the 
bravery of men. Itis usually a household virtue, and 
it lifts the household over many a crisis 

A passion for dress is presumably a feminine attri- 
bute. The question is often mooted whether women 
dress for each other or dress for the men. 


most of the attention which a Woman bestows on her 


clothes is so bestowed merely that she may keep up 


THE DESIGNER 


No woman wishes to look odd oy 


her self-respect. 
lacking in taste. Because the fa 
nowadays more elaborate than fashions for men, it is 
necessary for 2 woman to exceed a man in time and 
thought spent on clothes. Of course, there are vain 
and frivolous women whose minds run all to clothes, 
but they are a minority among women, and do not 
represent the sex. There have always been fops or 
dudes among the men. But no one contends that all 
men are like these. 

Even men of good sense are often particular about 
the cut of their coats, the style of their shirts, the color 
of their neckties and the fit of their gloves, 


ions for women are 


They will look anxiously into the mirror before 
resenting themselves to public gaz The women 
who lay undue importance on dress are prol bly en- 
cotraged by their husbands to do so. Men are some- 
times arbitrary in their exactions of women. ‘To re- 
quire a higher standard of dress in their wives and 
daughters than these women themselves have ny am- 
bition for is not unusual with them, 

The dread of criticism, perhaps, drives more women 
to devote an inordinate time to the adornment of 


themselves than does any mere foolish fancy for fine 


feathers. 
we 

URIOSITY is another failing considered peculiar 
C to weak woman nature, It is suppescdly a 
feminine habit, that of prying into other peo- 
ple’s affairs, of asking impertinent, personal ques- 
tions, of being interested in domestic details which are 
none of one’s business. Yet who has not known ome 
old fellow with just suth a habit, some old man 
whose curious, peering ey, to see through 


every veil of concealment, and 
Sossiping tongue would retail tid-bits of 
Seandal gathered, no one knew | ow, to 


whose 
Is Curiosity 


a Feminine 


x gaping neighbors. A man caught in the 
Attribute? treadmill of business has no opportunity 
for manifestations of curiosity; but any 


one who has time for idle gaping, a shopkeeper, for 
instance, whose business js dull, is apt to busy him- 
self unduly about. his neighbors’ affairs, 

Curiosity is a perverted activity of the human mind, 
induced by idleness. Whoever, man or woman, has 
not cares enough of his own will 1 
Speaking, to bore little gimlet 
vate walls of his neighbors. 

Tt is no use trying to su 
put all women in a class f 
make a Sweeping statement about men, such all 
men are selfish,” or, “all men want coddling when they 
are ill,” without being instantly convicted of having 
spoken loosely and indiseriminatingly h 
inclusive st a 
to pass. 

Each Woman, it should be re’ 
herself, just as each m: 


vegin, figurative ly 


-holes through the pri- 


m up women in classes, or to 
No one ¢ 


by themselves, 


Yet just such 
atements concerning women are allowed 


membered, stands for 
“1 stands for himself, 


“My Ideal 


The Sort of Man 


A CHANGED IDEAL 


F YOU had asked me the qualities of my ideal hus- 
band fhree years ago, my answer then and the one 
I’m giving now would not have claimed kinship. 

lor then I was only twenty, dear Editor, and now I’m 
old and wise and twenty-three. 

Once I only wanted to find a man with worlds of 
brown hair, grand gray eyes, a “buzz cart” and 
money enough to keep us whizzing through life on 
society’s toboggan-slide. But now cold chills chase 
up and down, my spine when I think of my after-life, 
had I met my ideal then! 

Such men are almost sure to have backbones like 
fishing-worms and to develop bad tempers and some 
form of rheumatism, aren’t they? 

So I've thought long and seriously after the lights 
were out, and everybody asleep but the stars and me, 
and I know now, and ever shall know, that my true 
ideal is neither great nor unheard of; neither an Apollo 
nor repulsively ugly, not wealthy nor particularly 
poor; but aman who can be sympathetic toward all hu- 
manity, who is glad to help the needy, and who has a 
comfortable business and attends to it. A man whose 
judgment and will power are equally balanced, who 
loves his home, and can be lenient about little 
household calamities that a wife many times cannot 
avoid, 

Enough artistic temperament not to buy me a 
terrible hat because it was becoming to the peroxide 
wax beauty in the window, and Christianity enough 
to make him forgive me my “trespasses”; then, 
lastly, a man who just makes me love him. 

I believe, to have developed all these qualities, he 
would have to be of mature years; but whether old or 
young, widower or bachelor, he is my affinity, and oh, 
Mr. Editor, I wish the circumference would shrink and 
put us in each other's presence. 

Maybe you know this very man, and I wish every 
other woman in the country, too, might know and 
love him. 

Auma L. 


WANTED—A MAN 


HE man I wish to marry is one who would, if neces- 
sary when wash-day comes, roll up his sleeves 
and bend his back over the wash-tub; who 

would be the first to turn out on cold winter morn- 
ings and build the fires; who would be ready to walk 
the floor at midnight with a colicky baby; who would 
spend many of his evenings at home with me instead 
of loafing around barrooms, street corners, or other 
places of amusement, talking clap-trap and politics; 
who does not indulge in intoxicants of any kind, who 
does not consider that he is IT. 

In short, I wish to marry a MAN. As to looks and 
age, while, of course, they count, nevertheless they 
are minor considerations as far as my ideal husband 
is concerned, Miss Nora. 
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I Wish to Marry 


Some months ago the Editor of THE DESIGNER announced a contest on Ideal Husbands. 
was received. Some of the prize-winning letters appear below; the remainder 
will be published in the September number 


An avalanche of letters 


AN ORPHAN BEST 


N ORPHAN is the best investment in a “life 
partnership.”” No hubby’s visions of ‘biscuits 
mother used to make” will then disturb your 

gas-stove breakfasts. 

The following are essential qualities that “He” must 
have to make life “‘one grand sweet song” pitched in a 
major key, with no minor variations: He must have 
the sense and good taste to know when wifey wants a 
new dress, not when she needs one. 

At least once a year he must be willing to take his 
meals from the mantel-piece, while wifey tries the 
kaleidoscopic effect of brush and soap-suds on the 
interior of the House Beautiful. His generosity ought 
to show itself in a reasonable money allowance for his 
better half. The latter should do the ordering of 
household necessities, and hubby, as “guardian of the 
deficit,” should pay the bills. 

While a splendid forgettery is advantageous in 
some things, he must have his memory alive to anni- 
versaries and dutifully observe them by floral trib- 
utes or some one of those one-hundred-and-one nice 
things so dear and near to a woman’s heart. 

As to personal characteristics, his face should be 
interesting rather than handsome. He should have 
an ear for music, and his mouth (be it from ‘‘ear to 
ear,” or from “here to here’) should be ever ready to 
praise the commendable, and gently reprove the non- 
commendable. 

I should prefer a business man, so that after a 
reasonably early breakfast I should have the pros- 
pect of a reasonably early return from business, to 
spend the evening as fancy or circumstances prompt. 

I am afraid that this man is in heaven or already 
married, as all the nice men seem to be married. 

Eu, 
AN HONEST MAN 

Y HUSBAND will be handsome, for his eyes, 
be they blue, black or gray, will be as clear as 
a child’s and meet yours as frankly, for they 

will never have to fall before the remembrance of 
something which he hopes his wife will never know; 
his mouth, whatever its outlines, will be strong, ten- 
der, generous, and, best of all, humorous, for the say- 
ing grace of humor will forgive even a day of mishaps 
in the domestic world; his shoulders will be broad 
enough to bear, not only my burdens added to his own, 
but the burdens also of those weaker than himself; 
and he will be tall enough to support his own moral 
principles, be they popular ones or not. 

He must be old enough to have a man’s comprehen- 
sion and grasp of people and affairs, and young enough 
to have the courage and optimism of a boy. 

His choice of a life-work will have been guided 
by but one principle; be he politician, scholar, profes- 
sional man or common laborer, my husband will do 
his work well, and in doing it well will be of use to 
his fellow men, A. E. P. 


Winners of The Designer's 


© x 7 0) 
“Gy ¥ f ae = 
3—Marshall Adelbert 2—Gisele Bernot 


Hebuer 


Montreal, Canada 
Duluth, Minn. 


1—Edith Wunder Bamss 
Allentown, Pa. 


4—Allice Schrader 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


5—Emett Ross Lunbech €—Henry Arthur Dietz 
Denver, Colo, Oakland, Cal, 
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Pretty Baby Contest 


b= 
2 8-Dorothy Eleanor 
Stratzel 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


12—Inez Myrtell Pettinger 
Syracuse, Neb. 


13—Gilbert Franklin Caldwell 
Jackson, Ohio 


Gi 7—Ella Norah © 
Perkins 
Portsmouth, England 


16—Richard Ede 
Marietta, Ohio 


10—Marian 
Suleeba 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


9—lrene Jean Extirie 
Denver, Colo, 


14—Lois Mainwaring 
Sheffield, Pa. 


21—Bonner and Dale 
Neville 


Camden, Ala. 


19—Calvin 
Otho Gettings 
Toledo, Ohio 


18—Adeline Robinson 
Lewistown, Ill. 
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Prizes 


11—Kathryn Moore 
Chicago, Ill. 


15—Dorothy Dean Watson 
Washington, Pa. 


20—Douglas Denemar 
Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 


Attractive Accessories for the 


How a Traveling Case may be Fitted 


1. New rattan case with a i 
in extension top 
2. Handy case for steamer shawl or w, 3. An overnight ith si 
or wrap ; night case with silver fittings 
sae + One of the new English bags in seal 


= 


Summer Tourist’s Comfort 


Compactly at a Very Small Cost 


7 . 


9) 4 10) 
5. A manicure case that requires little space 8. Compact mending case 
6. A toilet set in leather that men will appreciate 9. New coat and suit hangers 
7. A neat safety pocket for the feminine tourist 10. Writing case in leather 
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Scascheile é Clothes for August Wear 


"Two Pracdeal’ and Preity Costumes 


larly dependable, for the reason that early con- 

jectures have, by this time, either been swept 

aside or accepted as fashion facts in good 
standing. It is well to keep in mind that the best 
yles of any season are not its extreme styles; that 
correct lines and simplicity of detail are the fa tors 
which make for the success of any costume—along 
with its becomingness and general suitability. These 
are dresses that may be turned out by the home sewer 
with happy results. As to fabrics, never have they 
been more alluring in the matter of texture, design and 
coloring To say of any one fabric that it comes first 
in favor this year is little short of presumption, In 
silks, the satin foulards, soft taffetas, pongees and 


TT" stylcs of. this month’s showing are particu- 


shantungs (running in softer and finer weaves than. 


formerly), mirage and Japanese’ wash silks have the 
lead. Linens come in a bewildering variety _of stripes 
and che as do most of the cotton and silk-and-cot- 
ton mixtures. Satins are having great vogue at 
present and bid fair to claim further attention in the 
early fall showings, 


LADIES’ DRESS No. 3325, In SHort Swuep OR 
Round Lenern, Havina A Yoxn Walst anv AN AT- 
TacHED Five-Gorep SKrirr, In this dress, which is 
shown on the figure to the left of the illustration on 
opposite page, is conveyed a distinct impression of 
smart simplicity, It is of white foulard, with ring-dots 
of red, The trimming is of bretelle-like bands made of 
white satin, braided with narrow coral-red silk ribbon, 
which comes for the purpose, and the strappings are 
of velvet ribbon in the same shade, The yoke and col- 
lar of very fine embroidered net. are quite effective. 

The constructive 
view of this dress 
shows it to be a very 
simple model. The 
yoke is given the 
fashionable shaping. 
Fulness across the 
shoulders is regulated 
by three rows of 
shirring, front and 
back. Attractive 
trimming, in bretelle 
effect, is secured by 
bands and strappings 
which may be of con- 
trasting materials, of 
velvet ribbon, or of 
heavy lace insertion. 
The five-gored skirt 
may be in short sweep 
or round ‘length, and 
is a good example of 
the clinging type of 
skirt fashionable this 
year 

Without the bre- 
telles and made with 
full-length sleeves 


_ eighth yards of material twenty s¢ 


and in round length skirt, this becomes a practical 
dress for every-day wear, and will develop p ttily 


in challis. For a generally useful and satisfactory 


dress, make of navy-blue albatross, in round length, 
with trimming bands and straps in navy-blue taffeta, 

This costume is designed for.the woman of from 
thirty-two to forty inches bust measure; price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requi ten and one- 
n inches wide, 
eight and three-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide, 
or seven and one-eighth yards forty-four inches, 


LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST DRESS No, 
3324, CLosED IN FRONT, WITH AN EigHt-G 
in Rowunp or SHorter Lenaru, | So ser ‘ 
so adaptable a style as the shirt-waist dress is in small 
danger of being shelved, even in this day of the one- 
piece costume. In the tucked model here offered we 
have a very desirable exposition of the style, as the 
lines carry from the st to skirt in the)most har- 


monious way. The w has groups of tucks, stitch- 
ed to yoke depth in front, but continuing to wai tline 
in back The eight-gored skirt, in round or shorter 
length, has twelve backward-turning tucks in groups 
of three on either side, stitched to depth of shallow 
hip-yoke and has inverted plait at center back. The 
closing of both waist and skirt at left side is unusual, 
and the effect of it issmart. As shown, it is made of 
cotton poplin, in copenhagen-blue, with buttons and 
belt of wash-taffeta in a deeper shade of blue. 

This costume is suitable for the woman of from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure; price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch siz requires ten and one- 
quarter yards of material twe nty-seven inches wide, 


Seven and three-quar- 
ter yards thirty-six 
inches wide, or six 
and one-half yards 
forty-four inches. 


Colored chiffons 
and dyed laces will 
again be used; écru 
nets will be seen in 
waists, satin binding 
and buttons supp 
ing the color note 
Just at this season, 
most of the sleeves 
are short, but it is 
safe to say that so 
Soon as the extreme 
Summer weather has 
abated, the longer 
sleeve will be seen in 
all costumes for nice 
Wear, most frequently 
made of lace or chif- 
fon, repeating the ma- 


pee terial of the yoke. 


3324 


LADIES’ DRESS 3324 
Having Tucked Waist and Skirt 


3325 


(Described on opposite page) 


LADIES’ DRESS 3325 
A Charming Afternoon Costume 


Smart Waists, Plain and Elaborate 


HERE is no 
ib abatement in 
the demand 

for the separate 
waist. In fact, if 
anything, rather 
more attention is 
bestowed upon it 
than formerly, and 
this will probably be 
the case until the 
coat-suit, at present 
so indispensable, 
shall have been laid 
to rest, a demise 
which seems remote 
enough just now. 
It‘cannot be denied 
that these separate 
waists occupy a 
place in the ward- 
robe of the average 
woman which noth- 
ing else quite fills. 
The “average wom- 
an,” is she whose al- 
lowanee habitually 
falls short of provid- 
ing her with all the 


slip by, giving her 
less time fo it 
than she pla 
“average woman” is 
not a skilled seam- 
Stress, and so she 
should be glad in her 
heart that the sep- 
arate waist is still 
held in good repute, 
for herein lies her 
opportunity. The 
waists shown this 
month are all of 
them within the lim- 


its of her ability and will enable her to 
make avery creditable show ing at small 


cost. 


LADIES’ BLOUSE-WAIST No. 3291, 
witH YOKE aNnp BANps IN Ong, witH 
OR WITHOUT THE LininG. Here we have 
quite a decorative and dressy model in 
spite of the fact that it is easy to make, 
The yoke and bands are given a pretty 
shaping; the front and back are shirred 
to the yoke and extend to shoulder and 
under-arm seams, under the bands, which 
are in Japanese effect and may be tacked 
to the waist under the arm, or allowed 


to hang loose. 


Designs Which Mark the Passing of the Season 


As pictured, the waist is made 
of rose-colored lansdowne with 
all-over cluny lace, a bias band 
of lansdowne finishing the free 
edges of yoke, collar and bands, 

This waist is suitable for the 
woman of from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust measure; 
price 15 cents. The thirty 
inch size requires four and one- 
quarter yards of material twen- 
ty-seven inches wide, three and 
three-eighth yards thirty-six 
inches, or two and one-half yards 
forty-four inches, 
with one yard of 
eighteen-inch all- 
over lac 


x- 


LADIES’ WAIST 
No.3330, HAVING AN 
Over-Biouse, with 
Deer ARMunoLEs, 
AND THE SLEEVES 
ATTACHED To RE 
ULATION ARMHOLES 
IN THE L, G, The 
model here given re- 
quires a lining. The 
yoke is formed by 
lining exter This 
which may be sup- 
plemented by all- 
over lace or em- 
broidery; the ex- 
posed part of lining 
under arms must be 
faced with the ma- 
terial. The top of 
over-blouse is given 
unique shaping, and 
the sleeves are laid 
3291 in plaits ind are in 

two sections, the 
lower added when 
long sleeve is desired. 

As illustrated, the waist is of natural 
color pongee, with trimming bands, lapel 
“facings and tie of taffeta in the same shade, 
with double cross-bar of brown. The 
yoke is of écru lace. If yoke and sleeves 
were made of the same material, a guimpe 
effect would be secured. 

This waist is designed for the woman of 
from thirty-two to forty inches bust meas- 
ure; price 15 cents. A thirty-six-inch size 
Tequires four and Seven-cighth yards of 
material twenty inches wide, three yards 
thirty-six inches, or two and one-half 
yards forty-four inches, with one-half yard 
all-over lace eighteen inches wide, 


S$’ BLOUSE 


LADIE 


AND SLE 


in this attractive model. 
The yoke is of imitation 
baby Irish all-over and the 
trimming bands are of navy- 
blue taffeta. This is a strik- 
ingly pretty design for a sep- 
arate st or to combine 

‘ witha + of same material 
in a costume for nice wear. 
The body and sleeves are 
cut in one and shirred to the 
yoke, which is given a be- 
coming outline. The sleeves 
may be either long or short 
and are gathered into plain 
bands, The entire make-up 
of the waist is simple and 
effective. 


Be ee 


THE 


-WAIST No. 3288, wiru Bopy 
, WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy 
Lininc. Oyster-white foulard, showing navy -blue 
dots in diamond-shaped elusters, is the material shown 
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For morning wear, with plaited skirt in round length, 
percale is suggested as a very satisfactory material, as 
it is still fresh and pretty after any number of tub- 
bings, which is always an important consideration. 


Other materials which 
suggest themselves as suit- 
able for this model are China 
silk, cotton voile, mull and 
batiste. 

This waist is suitable for 
the woman from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust 
measure; price 15 cents. A 
thirty-six-inch size requires 
three and one-quarter yards 
of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, two and one- 
half yards thiry-six inches, 
or two and one-eighth yards 
forty-four inches, with one- 
half yard of all-over laecc 
for yoke. 


Two Attractive and Seasonable Models 
A Coat-and-Skirt Suit and an Afternoon Frock of Smart Cut 


LADIES’ NINE-GORED SKIRT No, 3315 1 
Rounp ok Suorter LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE Jumper, AND LADIES’ GUIMPE No. 3230. 

For nice wear, this is an extremely simple, pretty 
little model. Without the jumper, the skirt is a 
smart plaited design and will answer for many occa- 
sions; linen, taffeta, serge, mohair—a wide range of 
materials, in faet—will develop it ctorily. But 
with the addition of the jumper, which offers many 
decorative possibilities, it becomes istinctly dressy 
model. And here it may not be amiss to suggest that, 
in making the jumper, the material should be notched 
or snipped inside the free edges of each curve as itis 
turned under, so that it will lie properly in place. 

The illustration on the opposite page shows the 
dress made up in chiffon brozdcloth of the shade 
known as “Rose du Barry.” The jumper is simply 
trimmed with a narrow silk braid and the guimpe is of 
cream embroidered net. There is a piping of velvet 
ribbon at the top of the high collar, and a bow and 
loops of the same make a pretty finish at the throat. 
This is a simple and effective treatment of the model. 
For greater elaboration, the jumper might show strap- 
pings of velvet with decorative buttons; it might be 
embroidered in a simple flower design with the flat 
Japanese work. The guimpe is covered with row upon 
row of narrow valenciennes edging, fulled so 
as to be very fluffy where released by the 
strap-like sections of the jumper. 

This skirt is suited to the woman of from 
twenty-two to thirty-two inches waist meas- 
ure, which corresponds with thirty-nine to 
fifty-three inches hip measure; price 15 cents. 
The width at lower edge is four and one- 
quarter yards, which allows the proper flare. 

With the jump- 
er, the twenty- 
four-inch size 


SUIT No. 3310, waving 4 Sem-Firting 
a Nine-Gorep Skirt, in Rounp or Suonr- 

aN The active, out-of-door life for women 
to-day makes an imperative demand for the coat-and- 
skirt suit. The model shown on the figure to the left 
of the illustration on the opposite page serves as on 
example of what simplicity of line and well-propor- 
tioned parts will do to make the utility suit really 
good-looking. It is one of those staple designs which 
are always in good style and good taste. In the coat, 
the unbroken lines of the seams to the shoulder, front 
and back, are generally becoming and give well-bal- 
anced proportions. The unusual length of the lapels, 
which extend well below the bust-line, is one of the 
new features of the coat, and the placing of the three 
pockets is unique. This depth of lapel is particularly 
designed to please the woman of rather goodly pro- 
portions, as it tends to impart a graceful slenderness 
and length of line to the figure. 

The skirt, which is a simple nine-gored model, is in 
round or shorter length; it fits smoothly over the hips 
and flares with good fulness at the bottom. 

This is not a difficult suit to make. The plain cut of 
both coat and skirt exact careful workmanship rather 
than constructive skill. As shown, the suit is made of 
linen in its natural color, with brown stripes. The 
collar and pocket-flaps are of plain linen, and 
the buttons are covered with the striped. 
The bias band at the lower edge of the skirt 
is a very modish way of trimming it. 

For strictly summer wear, linen, piqué or 
duck are both serviceable and pretty; but 
for wear the year round, tweed, serge, mo- 
hair or tailors’ suitings would be practical 
and satisfactory, with trimming of braid. 
For women of 


requires eight 
and one-half 
yards of material 
twenty-seven 
inches wide, 
five yards forty- 
four inches, four 
yards fifty-four 
inches wide. 

The guimpe is 
from thirty - two 
to forty-two in- 
ches bust meas- 
ure; price 15 
cents. Thirty-six- 
inch size requires 
three and one- 
half yards of ma- 
terial twenty 
inches, two yards 
thirty-six inches, 
one and seven- 
eighth yards 
forty-five inches. 


inches bust meas- 
ure, this is a good 
design. The price 
is 15 cents, and 
the thirty-six- 
inch size requires 
(without band) 
ten and one-half 
yards of material 
twenty-seven 
inches wide, six 
and three-eighth 
yards forty-four 
inches; or-five 
and one - eighth 
yards fifty -four 
inches wide, with 
one yard twenty- 
seven inches 
wide, or five- 
eighth yard from 
forty-four to 
fifty-four inches 
for band. 


3310—LADIES’ TWO-PIECE SUIT 3315—LADIES’ JUMPER SKIRT 3230—LADIES’ SIMPLE GUIMPE 
These models described on opposite page 
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3326 


| | gue DIS WAIST No. silk. Each bretelle is laid in four tucks at 
ae le ue Dor A the inner edge, shows the faney border of 
| gered Bogen ounce or other serricey The con- either embroidery or print at the outer edge, and is 
| struction of this waist is surprisingly simple. It is shi ini 2a 

Mi | made with fit- P shirred to the lining at the lower edge. 

i | ted lining, 


This waist is 


Wii | sais suitabl 

Mi | which is faced eytab) forge 

HIN with material, woman of any 
bust measure 


HN} front and back 
} and under the 
arms. It takes 
onavery dressy 
aspect, when 
this facing at 
the front and 
back and the 
inserted sec- 
tions of the bre- 
telles are made 
of lace, the 
waist itself be- 
ing of bordered 


from thirty-two 
to forty-two 
inches; price 15 
cen ne thir- 
ty inch size 
requires three 
and three-quar- 
ter yards of ma- 
te twenty- 
seven inches, or 
two and three- 
eighth yards 
forty-four 
3326 inches wide. 


| 
| 


LADIES’ BLOUSE- 
WAIST No. 3326, wirH 
OR WITHOUT THE Bopy 
Linine. Inthe smart 
little waist illustrated on 
the opposite page and 
again on page 347, in com- 
bination with ladies’ skirt 
3285, we have one of the 
season's strikingly pretty 
models—as simple and 
y to make as aw 


for quite elaborate effects 
in the yoke and trimming 
bands, The yoke may be 
as fine as desired if em- 
broidered filet net or Irish 
crochet or rows of cluny 
insertion be used. Sosmall 
a piece is needed that the 
cost will not be great. On 
the other hand, a lingerie 
yoke of fine lawn or ba- 
aintily hand-tucked 
is alv pretty and has 
the advantage of costing 
only a few pennies, The 
trimming bands may be of 
contr asting materials. 

y ey show _either 


emibroitacy) or sa Tisy 
be fashioned of Persian 
banding in soft Oriental 
colorings. 

As shown, the waist is 
-brown erépe de 
Chine, worn with a broad- 
cloth suit of same shade. 
The bands are braided 
with a darker shade of sou- 
tache, the yoke is of éeru 
filet net, embroidered with 
heavy floss in tones of yel- 
low, and the velvet collar 
bands are of brownish yel- 
low ribbon. The buttons 
which add so materially 
to the appearance of the 
Ww are of silk erochet. 
o speak briefly of the construction 
de : the waist may be made with or 
without lining. The fashionably small 
sleeve gathers into a normal armhole 
the ping of the round yoke is well 
devised; a good shoulder breadth is se- 
cured by the band, in Japanese style. 
The body of the waist has tucks in wide 
box-plait effect and the closing is at 
center back. Guimpe effect is had by 
makin, eeves of the yoke material. 
is a suitable model for any 
bust measurement from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches; price 15 cents. A 
thirty -six-inch sae requires four and 
one-half yards of material twenty inches 
wide, two and seven-eighth yards thirty- 
six inches, or two and one-half yards 
forty-four inches, with five-eighth yard 
all-over lace eighteen inches for yoke. 
2 8 
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LADIES’ SHIRT- 
WAIST No. 3283, witH 
Bony anp SLEEVES IN , 
ONE, AND witH ReEmov- 
ABLE CHEMISETTE. One 
of the many pretty shirt- 
waists brought out late 
this season is shown in 
the accompaning drawing. 
The V-shaped opening at 
the neck and the pretty 
collar are becoming to al- 
most every one, and the 
waist may be worn with 
or without the chemisette. 
The closing is at the cen- 
ter front, which is tucked 
in box-plait effect. Body 
and sleeves of waist are 
cut in one. The fulness 
over the shoulder is con- 
trolled by three tucks 
stitched to becoming yoke- 
depth front and back. 
Three more tucks on either 
side nearer center front 
and center back are 
stitched only to yoke 
depth in the front, but 
extend to waistline in the 
back —an effect that is 
always becoming. The 
moderate fulness of the 
three-quarter sleeve is 
gathered into a band, 
which is rolled back to 
form cuff. Fulness at 
waistline is regulated in 
the usual way. 

As pictured here, the 
model is developed in 
white Irish linen, with 
hand-embroidered collar 
and cuffs, and rather large 
crochet buttons. The 
chemisette is fashioned of 
rows of German val inser- 
tion. 

Made of heavy un- 
bleached linen, or even of 
unbleached muslin, and worn without 
chemisette, with collar and cuffs trim- 
med with red or blue scalloped braid, 
a silk handkerchief-tie knotted loosely 
under the collar, this model would make 
a good outing wi 

It is a design which would combine 
weil with a plaited skirt, making a styl- 
ish and practical shirt-waist suit. Linen, 
taffeta, viyella and pongee are satisfac- 
tory materials for such a dress. 

This design is suitable for the woman 
of any bust measurement from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches; price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size requires four 
and three-eighth yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, three yards 
thirty-six inches, or two and three-quar- 
ter yards forty-four inches, with five- 
eighth yard of all-over lace eighteen 
inches wide for chemisette. 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST No. 3322, wirn Suour- 
DER Yokes AND Muiuirary Cuostna. Foremost 
among the really new wai hown this season is this 
plain model, of military aspect. It will be observed 
that the closing is made at the center front; that the 
collar also closes at the center front, in unusual and 
pleasing effect, The fronts and back of the waist 
gather, with slight fulness, to shoulder yoke. The 
sleeves, in perfect keeping 
with the waist, are a plain 
leg-o’-mutton design. Cot- 
ton crepon is the material, 

This model is intended 
for the woman of thirty- 
two to forty-two inches 
bust measure, price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch 
size requires three and 
three-eighth yards of ma- 
terial twenty-four inches 
wide, two and one-eighth 
yards thirty-six inches, or 
one and geven-eighth 
yards forty-four inches, 
with seven and one-half 
yards of braid. 


LADIES’ SHIRT No. 3319,1n MANNisu Sry LE, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE BAcK Yoku-FacinG. Above 
illustrated is an excellent exa 


iple of the trim and cor- 
rect plain shirt-waist. Here it is shown in lavender 
linen, with eross-bar in deeper shade, and white linen 
collar and tie embroidered in two shades of lavender. 
The smaller views show the possibility of turn-back 
collar and cuffs, short sleeves and yoke-facing in the 
back. This style would repeat well in fine white 


French piqué, with collar and cuffs of blu: linen, and 
is designed for any bust meas- 
urement from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches, price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size re- 
quires threeand 
three-eighth 
yards of mate- 
rial twenty- 
seven inches 
wide, two and 
five-eighth 
yards thirty-six 
inches, or two 
and one-eighth 
yards forty- 
four inches, 
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LADIES’ GIBSON SHIRT-WAIST No. 3286. The 
above drawing shows two shirt-waists of the popular 
Gibsor For the woman whose early summer 
plans failed to include a sufficient number of practical 
shirt ts this will be a welcome showing. Madras 
or linen shirtings give either of these models a trim 
tailored aspect. The waist to the left of the picture 
closes at the back and has two wide tucks over the 
showder, stitched to yoke 
depth in the front and ex- 
tended to waistline in the 
back. The sleeves may be 
short and gathered into a 
plain band. 

It is designed for the 
woman of from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust 
measure; price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size re- 
quires three and one-quar- 
ter yards of material twenty- 
seven inches wide, two and 
one-half yards thirty-six 
inches, or two yards forty- 
four inches. 


LADIES’ GIBSON SHIRT-WAIST No. 3304, wirn 
Bopy anp SLEEvEs IN ONE. Here we have still an- 
other phase of the Gibson shirt-waist. This design is 
as smart as any the season has brought forth. It is 
calculated to bring joy to the heart of both the in- 
experienced sewer and the sister who has little lei- 
sure, for if can be made in a few hours. There are 
no'separate sleeves to adjust; the closing at the left 
side is finished with a simple 
hem; the two tucks over the 
shoulder are stitched to the 
waistline, both front and 
back; the only seams are at 
the shoulder and under arm. 

This model is intended for 
the woman of from thirty- 
two to forty inches bust 
measure; price 15 cents. The 
thirty-six-inch size requires 
three and one-quarter yards 
of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, two and five- 
eighth yards thirty-six 
inches, or two yards forty- 
four inches. 5 


New Skirts 


Showing the Latest Tendencies of Fashion 


HE skirt isa most interesting garment. From 
season to season keen eyes watch its evolution, 
discerning tendencies long before they are mani- 

fest to untrained eyes. Upon the fashioning of the 
skirt hang all the laws and profits of the great dress 
builders who set the fashions for the world. 

The plaited skirt has not been finally shelved, by 
any means, though there is a perceptible leaning 
toward circular. and plain gored models. Gores are 
straight and narrow; there is less fulness in all skirts, 
and all, except the strictly tailored models for street 
wear, are close-fitting and cling to the figure. 


LADIES’ ELEVEN-GORED SKIRT No, 3318, 1N 
Snort Swrer or Rounp Leneru, and LADIES’ 
BLOUSE No. 3288 — (Illustrated and described on 
page 337). The skirt on the figure at the left of illus- 
tration on the opposite page is one of the best models 
shown this season. The gores at the center front and 
center back are laid in two box plaits, with plain side 
gores, which fit closely over the hips and flare with the 
proper fulness at the lower edge. In short sweep 
length, it would develop well in voile, rough silk, erépe 
or poplin, making a good costume skirt for nice wear. 
In round length, any of the popular, firm-textured 
suitings are excellent. The closely woven, rather 
harsh serge, called “serge Bure” is very satisfactory 
for these tailored street models. 

As shown in our drawing, the material used is a blue- 
and-white worsted, in chevron effect. It is combined 
with ladies’ blouse 3288, made of blue silk mull and 
valenciennes insertion, dyed to match the waist. A 
belt of blue silk elastic and buckle of old silver, a ruff 
of pale gray chiffon, hat of rough gray straw, with 
blue roses, green leaves and white aigrette and gray 
silk gloves complete a charming costume for informal 
afternoon wear. 

This skirt is a model suited to the woman of from 
twenty-two to thirty-two inches waist measure, which 
corresponds with thirty-nine to fifty-three inches hip 


measure; price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
requires, without bands, eight and three-eighth yards 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, or four and 
three-quarter yards forty-four inches, or four yards 
fifty-four inches, with one and one-half yards twenty- 
seven inches, one yard forty-four inches, or seven- 
eighth yard fifty-four inches for bands. 


LADIES’ NINE-GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT 
No. 3312, 1n Rounp Leneru, with Hanir Back anp 
Trmminc BaNnbs, oR IN SWEEP LENGTH witn Iy- 
VERTED PLAIT AND WITHOUT BANvs and LADIES’ 
SHIRT-WAIST No. 3322. (Illustrated and described 
on page 342.) The liking for the circular skirt is 
tempered, usually, by the suspicion that it will sagin 
spots. By cutting it with gores this difficulty is over- 
come, as the seams may be sts 1 with selvage- 
edges of the material, and should be ayed, if made 
of wash fabric. This model closes with cither habit 
back or inverted plait, fits closely over the hips, and 
flares to a width of four and one-eighth yords at the 
loweredge. The shaping of the trimming bands tosim- 


ulate overskirt is an attractive feature of this model. 
Linen, especially in its new phases of stripes and 
plaids, is well adapted for development in ‘his model, 
As shown on the figure at the right of opposite 
page, it is made of rough suiting, whitc, with broken 
checks of black and lavender. It combines well with 


waist No. 3322, made of white mohair, with frogs 
fashioned of white soutache in military cflect 

This skirt is designed for any waist measure from 
twenty-two to thirty-four inches, which corresponds 
with hip measure, from thirty-nine to fifty-six inches; 
price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size requires, 


without bands, eight and seven-cighth yards of mate- 
tial twenty-seven inches wide, five and one-quarter 
yards forty-four inches, or four and one-eighth yards 
fifty-four inches; for bands, one and one-cighth yards 
twenty-seven inches, one yard forty-four inches, or 


seven-cighth yard fifty-four inches wide. 


} 


3312 


LADIES’ BLOUSE 3288—described on page 337 LADIES’ WAIST 3322--described on page 342 
LADIES’ SKIRT 3318—described on opposite page LADIES" SKIRT 3312—described on opposite page 
345 
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LADIES’ FOUR-PIECE SKIRT No, 3285, WITH 
Hiew Waistuinz, 1 Mepium Sweep or RouNnD 
LeNerH, with Panen Front AND Back, THE FRONT 
Panet ExTenpep To Form GrrpLe, AND WITH CiR- 
cuLAR Stipes; anp LADIES’ BLOUSE-WAIST No. 
3326, WITH OR wiTHOUT THE Bopy Lintne. Illus- 
trated and described on page 340, Very graceful 
and unusual is the cut of this skirt. The front gore 
extends to form section of girdle; the circular sides 
are given unique shaping and extend upward, in 
rounded tabs, overlapping the girdle. At the front 
these tabs are separated by the width of the gore; at 
the back, however, they meet. The closing is made at 
the left side-back seam. Buttons and braid or stitch- 
ing may be used to trim this model. Linen, crash or 
taffeta make it a good summer skirt, while mohair, 
light-weight wool or silk-and-wool suitings make it 
seasonable for later wear. 

The combination with Ladies’ Waist 3326, as illus- 
trated on opposite page, is a particularly happy one, 
for the panel front is a prominent feature of each, 
which gives exceedingly harmonious lines, It is made 
of white mercerized linon, with stripe in the brown- 
ish-yellow, known as mustard-color. The yoke is of 
white embroidered filanet; the trimming of the waist 
is as effective as it is simple, consisting of bands of 


plain white, edged with bias bands of the striped - 


linon, which also covers the buttons. A modish effect 
is secured by the way the stripes are made to run, 
horizontally on waist and on skirt panels; vertically 
on the circular sections of the skirt. 

This model is suitable for any waist measurement 
from twenty-two to thirty-two inches, which corre- 
sponds with thirty-nine to fifty-three inches hip meas- 
ure; price 15 cents. A twenty-four-inch size requires 
seven yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
three and seven-eighth yards forty-four inches, or 
three and five-eighth yards fifty-four inches, and 
measures four and one-quarter yards at lower edge. 


ae 


It is a very practical idea to provide two skirts and 
one coat of similar color-tones. One skirt long, in 
the fashionable semi-Empire style, worn with elegant 
blouse in same shade; the other in round length, 
made of striped or checked material, worn with smart 
shirt-waist. The coat should be of silk, satin, cash- 
mere or cloth in plain color, in cutaway style, adorned 
with embroidery or fancy waistcoat. 


LADIES’ TUCKED 1 epee eae SKIRT No, 

2 Rounp ok SHORTER LENGTH, WITH INVERTED 
Bee Hasrr Back; anp LADIES’ BLOUSE. 
WAIST No. 3291. Illustrated and described on page 
336. For astylish skirt, this isa very simple model and 
calls for very little workmanship. ‘The edges of the 
front gore overlap the side sections in one-inch tucks, 
Three downward turning tucks are laid in the circular 
sections. The skirt closes with either habit back or 
inverted plait. i ' 

In the drawing on opposite page, shown in light- 
weight gray wool suiting, it is worn with Ladies’ 
Blouse 3291, made of linen lawn, with yoke and 
shaped bands of quite heavy linen, with fancy scallop 
embroidered with art-linen threads, in two shades of 
lavender. 

In the sweep length, this skirt makes a very dressy 
model, developed in soft, clinging fat ike silk or 
cotton voile, foulard, or any of the soft silks; in silk- 
poplin or marquisette. A prettier design for the sheer 
white dress of batiste or organdy cannot be found. 

This model is appropriate for the woman of from 
twenty-two to thirty-two inches waist measurement, 
which corresponds with thirty-nine to fifty 
inches hip measure; price 15 cents. A twent 


three 
four- 


inch size requires seven yards of material ty onty- 
seven inches wide, four and th eighth yards forty- 
four inches, or four and one-eighth yards {ifty-four 


inches, and measures four and seven-eighth yards at 
lower edge. 


Early forecastings of the popularity of stripes and 
cheeks in all fabries this season have been more than 
justified by the fact. Stripes, wide and narrow, 
distant their own width apart, are woven into gauzes 
and voiles and printed on cotton fabrics in the most 
unexpected and fascinating combinations of colors. 
The rule, if rule there be, seems to favor checks for 
tailor-mades, and stripes for dresses. 


Soa aaa aaa aaa 


A great many coat-suits are being shown of con- 
trasting materials, Skirts in checks, plaids or stripes 
are worn with coats of plain color, trimmed in most 
instances with bands of the skirt material 


eee 


Vests, separate or attached to the ¢ 
many of the cut-away models. These v: 
of flowered cretonne or Dresden s 
or cloth. 


ire seen in 
ure made 
of linen, piqué 
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LADIES’ SKIRT No. 3282, 1y Rounp or SHort- 
ER LENGTH, HAVING A SryEN-GorED Upper Parr 
LENGTHENED AT THE SipEs AND Back BY A PLAITED 
or GATHERED SrraiguHT FLounce (adapted to floun- 
cing or other fabrics) anv LADIES’ WAIST No. 3295. 
(Illustrated and fully described on page 340.) This 
is one of the most graceful of the new skirt models. 
For afternoon wear, no prettier development could be 
chosen for it than the one shown on the figure to the 
left of the drawing on opposite page, in combination 
with ladies’ waist 3295. 

It is of sheer batiste with embroidered batiste floun- 
cing and insertion, The front gore extends to the 
bottom of the skirt in two box plaits, stitched down 
only a Short distance. The side gores fit snugly over 
the hips; the back gore repeats the box plaits of the 
front, but is like the sides gores, which extend only to 
knee depth and are brought to round length by a 
flounce. The bretelles of the waist are of floun- 
cing; inserted section, collar, cuffs, vest and skirt are 
trimmed with insertion. The knotted girdle is of soft 
green crépe fringed at the ends. 

These lingerie dresses are more beautiful this year 
than ever before. Embroideries come in pale shades 
pink, blue, lavender, green, yellow, gray, and the 
white embroideries often show patt s in any of 
these colorings which make them really lovely for 
trimming lawn or batiste dresses, either white or 
colored. 

This costume might also be effectively repeated in 
bordered foulard or in the cheaper mercerized cotton 
fabrics, which come printed in fascinating border 
designs. 

In the shorter length, with side-plaited flounce, 
this model is practical for every-day wear, and might 
have a shirt-waist or coat of same material. For this 
purpose sicilicnne, light-weight serge or taffeta are 
extremely good. In taupe mohair, with invisible 
stripe of green, this skirt would be very attractive 
worn with gray rajah waist in smart tailored design, 
with strappings and buttons covered with dull green 
taffeta. 

This skirt is a suitable model for any waist measure- 
ment from twenty-two to thirty-two inches, which 
corresponds with thirty-nine to fifty-three inches hip 
measure, price 15 cents. A twenty-four-inch size 
requires, with flounce of flouncing, four yards of ma- 
terial twenty-four inches wide, two and three-quar- 
ter yards thirty-six inches and five and one-quarter 


THE DESIGNER 


yards flouncing nincteen inches deep; or eight and 
three-eighth yards of material twenty-four inches 
wide, four and one-half. yards forty-four inches, 
four and one-eighth yards fifty-four inches, 


LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT No. 3297, rw 
Rovnp or SHorterR Leners, in High Waistinp 
witH THE FrRoNT GoRE AND GIRDLE IN ON?, on 1y 
ReeuLation WAISTLINE, WITH OR WITHOUT Trim- 
mine Banps, AND LADIES’ WAIST No. : . (Ilus- 
trated and fully described on page 336.) The fashion- 
able waistline of to-day is nothing if not mutable, 
Most of the smart frocks show a high waistline; in 
some cases extremely high, in others, lifted only 
slightly, while many are high at the back and of al- 
most normal length in the front. Among all these 
Empire and near-Empire effects, none is simpler to 
carry out, or more graceful or practical, than this 
seven-gored model which is also given the possibility 
of anormal waistline. The top of the skirt is laid in 
tucked plaits, stitched down only a short distance, 
The front gore extends to form girdle, which vel 
feature. In the medium size, the skirt measures four 
yards at the lower edge. 

A development of this model, which is at once pret- 
ty and exceedingly inexpensive, is shown on thx 
posite page, in combination with ladies’ waist : 
in white lawn with blue dots. Waist and skirt 2 
both trimmed with bands of plain blue lawn, The 
yoke is of German val insertion. For the gurden- 
party or informal afternoon wear foulard, challis, al- 
or voile are pretty in this model, 
kirt is suitable for the woman of waist me sure 
from twenty-two to thirty-two inches, which corre- 
sponds with thirty-nine to fifty-three inch hip 
measure, price 15 cents, A twenty-four-inch size 
requires (without bands) eight and seven-cichth 
yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, or five 
yards forty-four inches, or four yards fifty-four inches, 
with one and one-half yards twenty-seven inches, 
one yard forty-four inches, seven-eighth yard fifty- 
four inches, for bands. 

eee, 

Tt is safe to say that the later showings of fall ma- 
terials will include bordered patterns in all weaves 
and for all purposes, from serges and cheviots for 
tailor-mades to chiffons and veilings for formal after- 
noon and evening wear. 
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LADIES’ THIRTEEN-GORED SKIRT No. 3289, 
in RouND OR SHORTER LENGTH, WITH A Tu cK At Eacg 
Sram, AND LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST No. 3283 (illus. 
trated and described on page 341). The skirts of the 
season show an almost perplexing variety. The plaited 
models may be said to hold their own, but there is 
marked tendency toward the gored skirts of straight 
line and moderate flare. The accompanying drawing 
shows a deservedly popular skirt, suggesting, as it 
does, a compromise between the plain gored and the 
plaited models. It is an excellent skirt to combine 
with a smart coat in a general utility suit; it wil 
not prove troublesome to make, as there are no in- 
tricacies to perplex and hamper the inexperienced 
seamstress. : 

Serge, cheviot, cloth, viyella, or, for strictly summer 
wear, linen, Indian head cotton or Scotch gingham 
would answer very well for this skirt model which, by 
reason of its many gores, will hold its shape nicely, 
requiring only an occasional sponging and pressing to 
make it like new, while in the various wash fabrics it 
will keep its good lines through repeated tubbings, 
In the shorter length, our model makes a good outing 

‘skirt; in the round length, the long lines, accented by 
the tucks, add height to the figure. The lower edge 
measures four yards. 

Worsted in a chevron stripe of copenhagen-)lue and 
smoke-gray is shown in the skirt. The waist is of 
white swiss with blue dots, and the collar and turn- 
back cuffs are edged with blue swiss embroidery, A 
belt and gloves of gray suéde, and a gray tuscin hat, 
with gray and blue wings and a large bow of gray 
Russian net, complete an effective costume 

Other developments of this model suggest them- 
selves as pretty and practical. For example, made 
in striped serge, a simple bias strapping stitched up 
and down at each seam would emphasize the effect of 
the tuck. Made of voile, over taffeta, the alternate 
gores might show loops and buttons of tat: ta, or 
bands placed alternately high and low on the different 
gores. It would also be an unusually pretty skirt with 
a waist of same material developed in marquisctte of 
plain color over a striped or checked sil 

This skirt is suitable for any waist measure from 
twenty-two to thirty-two inches, which usually cor- 
responds with thirty-nine to fifty-three inches hip 
measure; price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
Tequires eight and Seven-eighth yards of muterial 
twenty-seven inches wide, five yards forty-four inches, 
or four and one-quarter yards fifty-four inches. 


Some Seasonable Outside Garments 
for Late Summer Wear 


HE present vogue 
of the one-piece 
costume — prin- 

cess, semi-princess or 
empire —is largely re- 
sponsible for the return 
to favor of the separate 
coat, by making this at- 
tractive garment indis- 


opment in a va 
forms. Silk,satin,linen, 


are colors oftenest seen 


DIES’ FULL- 
H COAT No. 
, with Deep ARM- 
HOLES, WITH CoaT or 
31S HOPSLEEVeES. There 
is no season of the year 
when this sort of coat 
has not its urgent uses. 
Por the fair days, made 
in linen, pongee, rajah 
or mohair, it makes the 
style of outside gar- 
ment dear to our moth- 
and known to them 
as “‘duster’—an ex- 
pressive word, which 
pretty nearly tells the 
whole story. For 
stormy weather, crav- 
cnette, gloria and other 
water-proof materials 
are best. 

The figure to the left 
of the picture shows 
the coat made of dark- 
blue cross-bar silk that 
is made water-proof for the purpose. The figure to the 
tight shows a development of tan mirage, a fabric 
whichis a little more expensive but which gives excellent 
satisfaction in both appearance and wearing qualities. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this coat has a certain 
air of smart fashioning, it will be seen to be of simple 
construction and not beyond the skill of the home 
dressmaker. Some exceedingly modish coats, imported 
from England, have trimmings of kid, the favorite colors 
being tan, red or green. This is employed as strappings 
on the collar and cuffs, for the pocket-flaps and to cover 
the button-molds, leaving rims of the material, which 
may be either linen, crash or pongee. 

This coat is suitable for any bust measurement from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches, price 15 cents. The 
thirty-six-inch size requires six and three-quarter yards 
of material twenty-seven inches wide; four and one- 
quarter yards forty-four inches. or three and seven- 
eighth yards fifty-four inches wide. 
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LADIES’ CAPE N 


THE DESIGNER 


0, 3292, IN EITHER or Two 


Stytes, PLArN on Puairep on THE Suoutpurs, For 
some time past, capes and cape-like garments haye 
been steadily growing in favor, The picturesque gar- 
ment shown aboye, in the plain style, is appropriate for 
evening or carriage wear, and is made, !preferably, of 


chiffon broadcloth, unlined . 
but silk, velvet or cash-~ 
mere, silk lined, would be 
pretty. Made in cloth, 
these capes are frequently 
left unfinished at the free 
edges. A garment could 
not well be of more simple 
construction than this, es- 
pecially if made of cloth, 
unlined and unfinished;and 
itis a fact that some of the 


very best houses are showing them this way. It 
should not take an hour to cut out, adjust collar-fac- 
ing, and apply braid and ornaments. That ull. 
The possibility is offered of plaits over the Ider, 
which give the cape a new aspect which is ve 'y pretty. 

Here the garment is Shown in cloth of oyster white, 
with braid and orna- 
Ments en pendant of 
mauve silk, 

This model is cut in 
one size, price 15 
cents. It requires five 
and one-half yards of 
material twenty- 
Seven inches wide, or 
two and three - quar- 
ter yards fifty-four 
inches, 


LADIES’ COAT No. 3328, in 28-IncH LenctH 
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LADIES’ COAT No. 3316, 1n 31 or 50 IncH 


at Bacx, with Bopy anp SteEvEs 1n OnE. In the Leneru. Practical to a degree are the uses of this 


drawing on the opposite page is illustrated a very 
attractive coat, particularly good for dressy occasions. 
The fact that it is easy to make should not be over- 
looked. Center-back, under-arm and shoulder seams 
cover practically the entire construction, only the vest 
and whatever trimming is desired remaining to com- 


plete the garment. The possibility 
is also offered of a long sleeve 
gathered into a plain band, which 
will not add greatly to the task.of 
making the coat, and which will 
make it a better model for early 
fall wear. 

Here, it is shown in the shade of 
light brown which is known at the 
present moment as ‘‘baked bread.” 
The trimming is of braid in brown 
silk and gold thread. The vest 
is silk brocade, in Oriental color- 
ing and design. 

Very stylish are these coats 
made of messaline or taffeta, worn 
with costumes of fine French 
voile or marquisette. A pretty 
model w: shown not long since 
with this coat. in moss-green taf- 
feta, worn over an afternoon cos- 
tume of white voile, with green 
bars. It was kept severely plain; 
large buttons, arranged in groups 
of three down either side of the 
front, covered with white linen 
worked in green French knots, were 
the only trimming on the coat 
(the vest was omitted). The cos- 
tume of voile showed strappings 
of green silk and heavy motifs of 
Irish crochet lace on the waist. 
This is a very pretty and simple 
model for a lace coat, and might 
be developed in any of the beauti- 
ful all-over laces, which are not 
rily expensive. Ruchings 
iffon or cords of silk in seroll 
design make simple but effective 
trimmings for these lace coats, 
which may have linings of chiffon 
or China silk. 

This is a suitable 
model for the woman 
of any bust measure 
from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches; 

5 cents. The 
-inch size re- 
hree and one- 
half yards of material 
twenty-seven inches 
wide, two and one- 
half yards forty-four 
inches, or one and 
three-quarter yards 
fifty-four inches, with 
twelve and one-half 
yards of braid for 
trimming and five- 
eighths of a yard of 
material eighteen 
inches wide for vest. 
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coat, yet it has been drafted on lines that make it a 
smart garment for-good weather or bad. Rainy days, 
we all know too well, bring forth many horrors, Did 
we stop to think how many rainy days there are at 
all seasons, in our zone, and how we run about in 
the worst of them, we should surely take thought to 


prepare more suitable and attract- 
ive attire. 

In the 50-inch length for a rain 
coat this model: should be made 
of cravenette, or some of the 
water-proof silks that are having 
great vogue at the moment. Itis 
also suitable for development in 
serge, cheviot or any of the Eng- 
lish worsteds. The coat is simply 
made; notched collar and lapel are 
in the regulation style; the full- 
length sleeve has moderate ful- 
ness and may have a turn-back 
cuff, if desired. The shaping of 
the seams at the back is well hand- 
led; they are slashed at the side 
back. 

For summer wear, madein linen, 
pongee or mohair, this will prove 
a most satisfactory and service- 
able garment. 

It is suitable for the woman of 
from thirty-two to forty-four in- 
ches bust measure; price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size requires 
for the thirty-one-inch length four 
and three-quarter yards of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide, two 
and seven-eighth yards ‘forty- 
four inches, or two and three- 
eighth yards fifty-four inches; or 
seven and one-eighth yards twen- 
ty-seven inches, four and three- 
eighth yards forty-four inches, 
three and five-eighth yards fifty- 
four inches for fifty inches length. 


in the feminine wardrobe is to make a feeble 

and inadequate statement of the fact. It is 

an essential item, and the odium that formerly 
attached to it by reason of an implied untidy slack- 
ness is a thing of the past. These dresses are now 
ned and worn with fastidious care, and their 
is far removed from the déshabille of the 
old “wrapper.” 


opr say that the house dress is an important item 


LADIES’ EMPIRE HOUSE DRESS No. 3298, IN 
Meprum Sweep or Rounp LENGTH, WITH AN ATTACH- 
Ep Four-GorReD SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy 
LtntnG. Made of white dotted swiss, as shown in the 
figure to the left of illustration on oppo ge, this 
house dress is both simple and dainty. It trimmed 
with hand-embroidered linen bands, which may show 
dainty pastel shades, if desired. Challis, albatross, 
French flannel, sprigged dimity or China silk develop 
this model prettily, the flowered designs being par- 
ticularly lovely. 

This house dress may be made without a lining, 
with round neck and short puff sleeves, gathered into 
a band and the skirt attached to belt, or the neck may 
be made high and the sleeves lengthened by lining ex- 
tensions. The opening extends the full length of 
front. The attached four-gored skirt is in sweep or 
round length, and the Empire waistline, lifted to ex- 
treme height at the back, is graceful to a degree, 

This house dress is an excellent model for the woman 


of from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure; 
price 15 
The 


cents. 
thirty -si2 

inch size re- 
quires eight 
and seven- 
eighth yards 
of material 
twenty- 
seven inches 
wide, seven 
and seven- 
eighth ys 
thirty-six 
inches, or 
seven and 
one-eighth 
yards forty- 
four inches. 
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DRESS- 
ING-SACK 
No. 3327, 
with Bopy 
AND THE 
SLEEVES IN 
ONE, AND 
with Crr- 
cuLAR PEp- 


Two Wrappers and a Dressing - Sack 


Planned for the Comfort of Leisure Hours 


Lum. Unusually graceful andsmart is the dressing-sack 
shown in the center of the group on the oppc site page. 
It is made of white Persian lawn, with wide and nar- 
row val edging and insertion, and all-over lace in the 
yoke, which has a novel and pretty shaping and ex- 
tends to form upper part of sleeve, W hich is deep, after 
the Mikado fashion. The fulness of the waist is well 
regulated, and the circular peplum does away with 
surplus fulness about the hips. 
A pale shade of batiste, pink, light blue or |: 

with batiste embroidery, frills and insertion ar 


tation Irish crochet all-over in yoke, or China silk 
with frills of chiffon would make this negligee a wel- 
come addition to the summer wardrobe. Any of the 
soft, clinging fabrics are pretty for it; a very inexpen- 
sive and attractive development would be in cotton 
voile. 

This dressing-sack is suitable for a woman of from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measur rice 15 
cents. The thirty neh size requires three and one- 
eighth yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, 


two and one-half yards thirty-six inches, or two and 
three-eighth yards forty-four inches. 


LADIES’ WRAPPER No. 3303, with Tuckep or 


GaTHERED Fronts, WITH OR wiTHoUT Rurrin oR 
Lrntnc Fronts. Made in challis, sprigged with pale 
lavender flowers, and trimmed with lavender and white 
ribbons, this last wrapper of the group is exceedingly 
trim and dainty. It has a fitted back, and the fronts 
may be gathered or plaited. This is an adinirable 
model for 
night wear 
when travel- 
ing andis 
suitable for 
a woman of 
from t y 
two tr 
fouri 
bust meas 
ure; price 
15 cents. 
The urty- 
six-inch size 
requires 
thirteen and 
one-cighth 
yards of ma- 
1 twen- 
even 
wide, 
eight and 
three-quar- 


ter yards 
thirty-si3 
inches, or 


seven and 
seven-eighth 
yards forty- 
four inches. 
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Embroidered Linen Bands Other designs on opposite page Lavender Flowers 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SACK 
NIGHTGOWN No. 3299. The 
simple, comfortable garment 
shown here gives perfect satis- 3299 
faction. It may have turnover 
collar and long sleeves, or round neck with short 
sleeves. It is made of long-cloth or nainsook, but 
for the young girl the cost should go into the quality 
of material, feather-stitching or scalloping by hand 
making the prettiest possible finish. : 

This nightgown is suitable for girls from six to six- 
teen years of age; price 10 cents. The fourteen-year 
size requires four and one-quarter yards of material 
thirty-six inches wide. 


LADIES’ COMBINA- 
TION CORSET-COVER 
AND SHORT PETTI- 
COAT No. 3301, wirn 
Dart-Frirrep or Fuun : 
Fronts. These combina- 3301 
tion suits, dart fitted, are well adapted to the princess 
styles. This garmentis suitable for the woman of from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure; price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires three and 
one-eighth yards of material thirty-six inches wide. 
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MISSES’ FIVE-GORED 
PETTICOAT No 3302, 
HAVING A CIRCULAR OR 
Straicur Furounce rrom 
BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT 
MAY BE Cur Away, anp 
with InvERTED Pair or 


DRraAwstrini The lines of 
the five-gored petticoat shown her e particularly 
adapted to the cut of this year’s dre Made of 


long-cloth or nainsook trimmed in any way desired. 

This petticoat is suitable for girls from the ages of 
fourteen to seventeen years; price 10 cents. The 
fifteen-year size requires, with circular flounce, six 
and seven-eighth yards of material twenty inches wide, 
three and three-quarter yards thirty-six inches wide, 
with straight flounce, two and seven-eighth yards 
thirty-six inches, or three and three-eighth yards of 
twelve-inch flouncing. 


LADIES’ VEST No. 3306, wIrH oR wiTHouT THE 
Cuemiserre. This vest fastens at the back, and may 
be adjusted by elastic belt at the waistline or simply 
Pinned to place. When the chemisette is omitted, 


the vest May be worn over a waist. Muslin, in a cash- 
mere print, cretonne and piqué are popular fabrics. 
This vest is suitable for small, medium and large 


sizes; price 10 cents. The medium size requires one 
and one-quarter yards of material twenty inches 
Wide, or three-quarter yard thirty-six inches wide. 
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LADIES’, MISSES’ 
AND GIRLS’ BERTHAS 
No. 3300, in Five Sryuus. 
With these berthas, the 
home sewer may gain a 
variety of desirable trim- 
ming effects. The first is 
of white linen, edge scal- 
loped in buttonhole stitch, 
design in eyelet-work. 
The second, suitable, as is 
the last design, for a lin- 
gerie model, is of organdy, 
lawn or dimity, with lace 
insertions and edging. The 
third is especially designed 
for fabrics like crépe de Chine, with silk braiding and 
medallion inset. The fourth may be of linen or taffeta, 
embroidered or braided. 

These berthas are intended for ladies, misses or 
girls; price 10 cents. The ladies’ size requires, for any 
bertha, one and one-eighth yards of material eighteen 
inches wide, or seven-eighth yard thirty-six inches 
wide. 


LADIES’ FRENCH 
OPEN DRAWERS No. 
3309, Dart-Firrep, AnD 
with Puarrs or Draw- 
STRINGS AT THE Back. 
Undergarments this year must comply with the gen- 
eral rule, which eliminates all surplus material from 
about the hips. In these drawers this is effected by 
the darts and the possibility of the inverted plait at 
the back. Long-cloth and English nainsook are the 
most satisfactory materials for these garments. A 
hand-embroidered ruffle makes a pretty finish. 

These drawers are suitable for any waist measure, 
from twenty-two to thirty-four inches; price 10 cents. 
The twenty-four-inch size requires one and seven- 
eighth yards of material thirty-six inches wide. 
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LADIES’ SEVEN- 
GORED PETTICOAT 
No. 3307, HAVING A 
Fiounce Formep or 
Four GrapuaTEp Bras 
Sxecrions Joinep To- 
GETHER, AND witH IN- 
VERTED Pair or Draw- 
STRINGS. In these days 
of princess effects, the 
cut of the underskirt is 
of prime importance. 
This model fits smoothly over the hips, and flares 
with good fulness at lower edge. It is a good design 
for either silk or lingerie skirt. Chambray is an in- 
expensive and suitable fabric for everyday wear, 

This petticoat is suitable for the woman of from 
twenty-two to thirty-four inches waist measure; price 
15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size requires nine 
and five-eighth yards of material twenty inches wide, 
or five and one-quarter yards of material thirty-six 
inches wide. 


LADIES’ 
D©R ES S 
SLEEVE No. 
3294. This will 
be found to be 
a good sleeve 
for remodeling 
theold waist. It 
consists of two 
pieces, the upper 
being slashed 
and shaped so as 
to gather into the 
regular seam and also into the 
slashing in the effect of an in- 
serted puff at elbow. 

This sleeve is suitable for any 
arm measure from ten to fifteen 
inches; price 10 cents. ‘The twelve- 
inch size requires one and three- 
eighth yards twenty-seven to 
thirty-six inches wide, or one and 
one-eighth yards of material forty- 
four inches wide, for a pair of 
sleeves. 
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Practical Suggestions for Young Girls 
Wear in Late Vacation Days 


GREAT many girls wait until August to take their eee etext 
returning from the country or the shore, fresh for sc 0 an oe 
lege, or the year’s tasks, whatever they may be. ou ugust sug: 

gestions, then, are timely, and the styles shown are practical. ; 


3308 


3308 


MISSEs’ This will be found 
S EMT - to be a suitable 
PRINCESS 


DRESS No. 
3296, HAy- 
Inc Guimpx, 
AN OvER 
Buiousz anp 
A Suven- 
Gorex8pD 
SKIRT, WITH 
THE Fronr 
Gore Ex- 
TENDING TO 
THE SHouL- 
DERS. The 
lines of this 
little dress 
are particu- 
larly grace 
ful and girl- 
ish. The 
over - blouse 
is laid in tucks, stitched to the waistline, 
in both front and back, has a V-shaped 
opening at the neck and closes at the back. 
The shoulder extends, in broad effect, after 
the Japanese fashion, while the unbroken 
line of the front panel is admirable, 

As shown here, the dress is of linen, 
with striped bands of blue and white. The 
guimpe may be of lawn, as illustrated, or 
of dotted net, which makes the model 
rather more dressy. 


model for the girl 
from fourt 
seventeen 
price 15 cents. 
fifteen-year size ro- 
quires (for guimpe) 
three and one-eighth 
yards twenty inches 
wide, one ands 

eighth y 

material thirty- 

six inches wide; 

dress with bands 

eight and five- 

eighth yards 
al twen- 
n inches, 
or six and onec- 
eighth yards 
thirty-six inches, 


-en to 


old; 


MISSES’ COAT No. 
AND SLEEVES ry One anv Laren Counar 
OR Cottar-Factng, AND MISSES’ NINE- 
GORED SIDE-PLAITED SKIRT. No. | 
2948. This lish little coat is quite sim- 
ple of cons: Tuction and exceedingly trim in 
appearance. It consists of front, °-front, 
Side-back and Center-back sections, which 
are all so nicely balanced as to give good 
lines and an easy fit. Body and sleeves, 
Which are in three-quarter length, are cut 


3308, with Bopy 


in one—(sleeves finish with turn- 
back cuffs), the possibility of 
either a lapel-collar or collar-fac- 
ing is given. The short back 
and pointed, cutaway fronts, 
give the garment an exceedingly 
jaunty air. Dark-blue cheviot 
makes it a good model for the 
Separate coat, just nowso popular. 

Here we have it combined with 
misses’ skirt No. 2948, a very 
smart and practical design, hay- 
ing nine side-plaited gores. As 
illustrated, this combination suit 
is of contrasting materials, the 
coat developed in tan-and-blue 
linen stripe, the skirt of plain tan, 
with trimming bands of the stripe. 
Plain linen develops either collar 
or facing, whichever is chosen, 
and the buttons are covered with 
linen which shows the stripe. 

Misses’ coat 3308 is suitable for 
girls from fourteen to seventeen 
years old; price 15 cents. The fif- 
teen-year size requires three and 
one-half yards twenty-seven 
inches wide, two and one-eighth yards of material 
forty-four inches wide, or one and five-eighth yards 
fifty-four inches, 

Misses’ skirt 2948 will be found suitable for girls 
from fourteen to seventeen years old; price 15 cents. 
The fifteen-year size requires (without bands) five and 
seven-eighth yards twenty-seven inches wide; three 
and seven-eighth yards of material forty-four inches 
wide, or three yards fifty-four inches; for bands, one- 
and one-quarter yards twenty-seven inches, seven 
eighth yard forty-four inches, or five-eighth yard fifty- 
four inches. 


MISSES’ SEMI-PRINCESS DRESS No. 3293, 
HAVING 4 GUIMPE, AN OyER-BLOUSE AND A SEVEN- 
Gorzp Skirt. This little dress will be found a dainty 
Summer model for afternoon wear, and its usefulness 
may be prolonged by drafting it into service as a 
house dress for winter evenings. The designing of 
the over-blouse provides good fulness; the neck has a 
V shape, outlined with stitched band, which extends 
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along shoulder seam and forms 
kimono band in the short over- 
sleeve. The waist is shirred on to 
this band from center front to the 
edge of the sleeye in accordion ef- 
fect; the fulness at the bottom of 
waist is gathered into belt. The 
seven-gored skirt has two side- 
plaits at each seam, which pro- 
vide a pretty flare at the lower 
edge of dress. 

As illustrated, it is made of 
white challis with sprigs of blue 
flowers, and stitched bands of blue 
linen. The guimpe, of. all-over 
white embroidery, has a narrow 
band of blue linen at top of collar 
and the cuff-bands are of the 
same. 

This model may be made quite 
inexpensively of any of the soft 
wash fabrics. Rather an unusual 
effect is gained by making it of 
white wool batiste showing a dot 
or figure in color; in which case, 
the guimpe is of sheer material, 
plain white and tucked, and is 
edged at the top of collar with the figured material of 
the dress. The trimming bands in this development 
may be of linen, or taffeta, and large round dots em- 
broidered by hand, in the color of the printed figure, 
would be very effective, in either, 

For every-day or school wear in the early fall, this 
would be a most useful dress if developed in dark 
blue, brown or maroon nun’s veiling or a similar 
light-weight woolen fabric, and worn with a white 
lingerie guimpe. With either bands of plaid, or of a 
corresponding shade of taffeta, thickly sprinkled with 
French knots or briar stitching, this would be a most 
attractive and serviceable little frock, and, moreover, 
very youthful and girlish. 

This dress is a pretty model for young girls from 
fourteen to seventeen years old; price 15 cents. The 
fifteen-year size requires for guimpe one and seven- 
eighth yards thirty-six inches wide; dress with bands, 
eight and one-quarter yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, six and one-eighth yards thirty-six inches, 
or four and three-quarter yards forty-four inches. 
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MISSES’ ELEVEN- 
GORED SKIRT No. 
3320, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE JUMPER, AND 
MISSES’ anv GIRLS’ 
GUIMPE No. 2436. 
In planning clothes 
for our youthful 
daughter, we are al- 
ways confronted by 
the same old tempta- 
tion to repeat last 
year’s successes, un- 
til daughter herself 
reaches a state of 
active rebellion. As 
something absolutely 
new the dress here 
offered is an admir- 
able example, The 
figure to the left 
shows it made of 
pongee, in the natural 
color, with coin-spots 
of dark blue and 
trimmed with but- 
tons covered with 
dark blue silk, and 
stitched in the same 
shade. The guimpe 
Is of écru lawn, with 
eluny insertion. The 
other figure shows the 
dress made of light- 
weight silk-and-wool 
material, in blue-and- 
white mixture. The 
guimpe is of white 
foulard with blue dots 
andis made perfectly 
plain. 

Without the jump- 
er, this is a very good 
model for the sep- 
arate skirt of linen, 
piqué or homespun, 
but the addition of 
the jumper places it 
among the distinctive 
models of the season. 
The jumper is in sus- 
pender effect, and 
over the shoulder are 
two shaped circular 
frills which narrow 
gradually to the 
waistline, front and 
back. The stitching 
of the side-front gores 
to overlap the front 
and side gores gives 
the effect of a panel 
extending upwardina 
nicely-adjustedcurve, 
overlaying the sus- 


pender-like sections of the jumper and ending at the 
The trimming band near 
lower edge of skirt ends at front gore, which empha- 
sizes the princess lines already suggested. 3 
‘The guimpe may be made with long or short sleeves 
and given any elaboration desired—or none at all. 


bustline in pointed tabs. 
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Dotted nets and 
embroidered swisses 
for these guimpes are 
very pretty and 
girlish. For wear on 
cooler days, with skirt 
and jumper of pongee, 
the guimpe might be 
of surah silk in Per- 
sian design and rich 
colorings, 

This skirt is suit- 
able for the young 
girl from fourteen to 
seventeen years old; 
price 15 cents. The 
fifteen-year size re- 
quires (without 
jumper) five and 
seven-eighth yards 
of material twenty- 
seven inches wide, 
four and one-eighth 
yards forty-four inch- 
es, or three and one- 
half yards fifty-four 
inches; for jumper, 
one and three-eighth 
yards twenty-seven 
inches wide, seven- 
eighth yard forty-four 
inches, or three-quar- 
rd fifty-four 
Ss wide. 

The guimpe here 
shown is suitable for 
the girl from four to 
sixteen years of age; 
price 10 cents. The 
fourteen-year size re- 
quires three and one- 
eighth yards of mate- 
rial twenty inches 
wide, one and seven- 
eighth yards thirty 
six inches, or one and 
five-eighth yards 
forty-four inches. 


Vacation hours 
may be pleasantly 
and profitably spent 
in the fashioning of 
those accessories, 
which cost so little to 
make and so much to 
buy. The work need 
not be made a task, 
but the finishing of a 
collar or a tie, a hand- 
kerchief or a belt, now 
and then, will result 
in a gratifying supply 
at the end of the sum- 


mer, when school-days come again. Moreover, the 
agreeable habit of sitting down to rest in the shaded 
porch with a bit of work to pick up is one the girl will 
sae Feares forming. With very little labor, dresses, 
ae aii lingerie are given the stamp of personal 
re which makes them the best of their kind. 


What the Girl and Boy will Wear in August 


GIRLS’ 
DRESS No. 
3287, WITH AN 
ATTACHED 
STRAIGHT 
PLaITED Sxirr, 
AND GIRLS’ 
GuimpeE No. 
3053. This lit- 
tle dressismade 
of plain Scotch 
gingham, in a 
grayish blue, 
and has trim- 
ming bands of 
plaid gingham. 
The guimpe is 
of Persian lawn, 
with lace inser- 
tion. Tucks 
ever the shoul- 
ders, stitched 
to yoke depth, 
allow sufficient 
fulness in the 
wais The 
neck is given a 
V shape, and 
the large arm- 
hole is empha- 
sized by the 
Japanese band. 
The dress closes 
at the left side 
of front, with buttons from the top of waist 
to placket depth in the skirt, which is a 
pretty plaited design. 

This dress is intended for the girl from six 
to thirteen years of age; price 15 cents. The 
nine-year size, requires three and three-eighth 
yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
two and three-quarter yards thirty-six inches 
wide, or two and three-eighth yards forty-four inches. 

The guimpe here shown is for the girl from three to 
fourteen years old; price 10 cents. The nine-year 
size requires two and one-half yards twenty-two 
inches wide, or one and three-eighth yards of mate- 
rial thirty-six inches wide. 


3053—3287 


GIRLS’ 
DRESS No. 
3284, WITH AN 
ATTACHED 
Fivye-Gorep 
PLAITED SKIRT. 
Made of white 
lawn, with 
double ring- 
dots of red, this 
little dress is 
trimmed with 
rows of em- 
broidery inser- 
tion. It has 
some new feat= 
ures: the very: 
wide shoulder 
tucks do not 
come into the 
belt in the 
usual way, but 
are cut off 
squarely, both 
at front and 
back, and pro- 
ject in sort of 
bretelle effect. 
The outline at 
the neck is un- 
usual and pret- 
ty; the center 
front is tucked 
in box-plait ef- 
fect, and the skirt is the side-plaited model, 
always popular for children. Another pretty 
and inexpensive development would be of 
shell-pink gingham trimmed with bands of 
pink and white stripe, with either a pink 
sash or a narrow belt of the striped material. 
Galatea also is a fabric much used this sum- 
mer in children’s clothes. -The dress closes at 
the center back, and is a suitable model for the little 
girl from six to twelve years old; price 15 cents. The 
nine-year size requires four and three-quarter yards 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, three and one- 
quarter yards thirty-six inches, or two and seven- 
eighth yards forty-four inches. 


3284 
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GIRLS’ DRESS No. 3281, witH 
Furness in Waist Lain Puair 
EXTENSIONS, anp GIRLS’ 
TUCKED GUIMPE No. 3014. 
Attractive, indeed, is this little 
model, and surprisingly easy to 
make. Full construction details 
are given in the current article 
on “Dress Economies.” Here it 
is made up of cotton voile in blue 
and white plaid, with linen bands 
embroidered in blue, in a simple 
vine pattern. The guimpe is of 
Persian lawn, tucked, with neck 
and sleeves of the same embroid- 
ered linen. 

A pretty little checked zephyr- 
gingham, with plain gingham 
bands, or muslin print, with fancy 
linen finishing braid, would make 
up very satisfactorily in this dress. 
It is quite a novel and pretty idea 
to make the guimpes for these col- 
ored dresses of figured dimity or 
lawn, showing in its print the 
predominating color of the dress 
itself, 

This dress is designed for the 
little girl from six to twelve years 
old; price 15 cents. The nine- 
year size requires four and one- 
quarter yards of material twenty- 
four inches wide, two and seven- 
eighth yards thirty-six inches 
wide, two and three-cighth yards 
forty-four inches, three-quarter 
yard twenty-four-inch material 
for bands. 

The guimpe is suitable for a 
girl from six to fourteen years old; 
price 10 cents. The nine-year 
size requires two and five-eighth 
yards of material twenty inches 
wide, one and one-half yards thir- 
ty-six inches. 


For every-day and school wear 
plain sailor hats are by far the 
most satisfactory hcead-gear, as 
there are no flowers to fade, or 
ribbon bows that continually re- 
quire tacking. In Milan or rough 
straw, with the mushroom brim, 
they will be found generally more 
becoming than the stiff uncom- 
promising hat that was formerly 
fashionable for children. 

For more dressy wear, a white 
Neapolitan, with a large bow of 
white taffeta, is a safe investment, 
as the straw will not burn as 
quickly and lose its color as a 
chip will, Small shaded roses are 
always worn, and seem particularly appropriate for 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ Box. 
PLAITED DRESS No. 3311, 
with ArracHED STRAIGHT Sxrpp. 
One of the most thoroughly com. 
fortable and practical models of 
the season is shown in drawing 
on opposite page. The waist and 
sleeves are in one, with seams at 
shoulder and under-arm. The 
construction is so simple that the 
little dress might be completed in 


+ amorning’s time. A box plait is 


laid at either side from shoulder 
to waistline, and center front 
and back have tucks stitched in 
box- plait effect. It has a straight 
gathered skirt, and closes at the 
back. The low neck and short 
sleeves make for the comfort of 
warm days, and allow the use of a 
guimpe when desired. 

As illustrated, the little dress 
is made of dotted piqué—white 
and brown, with needlework in- 
sertion. It should be worn with 
brown socks and slippers. 

Gingham, chambray, linen, per- 
cale—all of these are suitable for 
summer wear in a dress like this 
model; but it will be found quite 
adaptable to fabrics for later wear, 
such as French flannel, cashmere, 
serge, or the Scotch-plaid home- 
spuns. A pretty blue-and-green 
plaid, with bands of plain blue or 
green, is a suggestion. White 
French flannel, which with a lit- 
tle care withstands many tub- 
bings, would be pretty with free 
edges scalloped in buttonhole 
stitch and dot embroidered inside 
each scallop, 

This dress will be found a suit- 
able model for the little girl from 
four to twelve years old; price 15 
cents. The five-year size requires 
three and one-quarter yards of 
material twenty-seven inches 
wide, two and three-eighth yards 
thirty-six inches wide, one and 
Seven-eighth yards forty-four 
inches wide. 


The socks and shoes that will 
be worn by children this summer 
are particularly attractive. The 
checked-top socks come in all 
colors, and worn with patent 
leather ankle ties, or pumps, are 
very smart, indeed. Tan shoes 
or ties, with stockings to match, 
are excellent for the older boy or 
girl, while the little tots will still 


small children. bse oan socks. Many mothers prefer white 
i ‘| : s ings on the older child: swell. The boy, of 

lee Gaon: wit aie ath Petunia high enti will beg to wear mnakeray™ my h ae ee 
. which Mean cany: i vi i- 

crown and a turn-down brim that rolls at the left cians have ee chai Sates da hae ea 
side in a decidedly rakish manner, with a white rib- ey are decidedly bad for the 


bon around the crown. feet, So consequently a leather sole is a much wiser 
choice for him, 
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GIRLS’ PRINCESS APRON No, 3314. 
An apron is practically a necessity for the 
schoolgirl, as it is not only youthful and 
becoming, but affords ample protection for 
the dress. ‘The princess front, particular- 
ly, is almost certain to please the small girl, 
as the effect is so much like “big sister’s 
gown.” Very dainty for her is this apron 
with the shoulder frills, yet it serves a 
practical purpose. Its construction is quite simple, 
and it may be developed in a variety of materials. 
Here it is shown in fine French lawn, with swiss 
embroidery and insertion. Checked or flowered 
dimity, organdy and nainsook are dainty and pretty 
for these aprons; gingham or chambray, with colored 
embroideries, are smart and practical. 

This apron is suitable for little girls, from four to 
twelve years old; price 10 cents. The eight-year size 
requires two and one-quarter yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, or two and one-eighth 
yards thirty-six inches wide. 


Children’s styles vary from season to 
season, with two abiding qualifications: 
they must be simple, and they must be 
comfortable, to be in good taste. It is 
with this in mind that the styles for this 
department are chosen for late summer 
showing. 


3311 White comes first for children’s nice 


wear; the usual shades of red and blue 
and brown are seen, with perhaps the brown rather 
in the lead. Pretty effects in flowered organdies and 
dimities are very popular for the little girl, while the 
boy is brave in sailor and Russian suits of white, 
dark blue or gray. 

For the play-dress, there are rompers which the 
very small child rejoices to wear. A few of these 
rompers this year are being shown in cross-bar dimi- 
ties. This development is undoubtedly comfortable 


in warm weather, but it isa question just how prac- 


tical it will prove. The familiar use of gingham, seer- 
sucker or galatea in this connection is satisfactory. 


LITTLE 
Gri TS. ? 
LONG COAT 
No. 3305, 
witH BisHoP 
or Coat 
SLEEVES. 
This is a sim- 
ple little coat, 
suitable for 
lingerie mate- 
rials such as 
linen, piqué 
or crash, and 
also for fall 
and winter wear in cloth, venetian and corduroy. 
This last-named fabric now comes in a texture so soft 
and fine as to be particularly adapted for little chil- 
dren’s coats. White is its prettiest presentment. 
White cotton voile and batiste are inexpensive mate- 
tials, and every woman knows how cheaply China silk 
can be bought. A coat of either of these materials 
over a pale shade of pink or blue silk would be ex- 
tremely sweet and dainty, and last, but not least, could 
be made at a very small expense. The slip would, 
of course, be separate, and simply tacked at the shoul- 
ders and down the front, and could be worn with sev- 
eral lingerie coats; or two slips in different colors 
would entirely change the appearance of the same 
coat. There is nothing daintier for a child’s gar- 
ments than hand embroidery, it being particularly 
effective, and for the mother who is handy with 
her needle, the cape collar on this model could be 
elaborated and made very attractive indeed. White 
venetian, with very narrow shirrings of chiffon, is 
pretty in this coat for the younger child. 

This coat is suitable for little girls between the ages 
of one and six years; price 15 cents. The five-year 
size requires three and three-eighth yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, two yards forty-four inches 
wide, or one and five-eighth yards fifty-four inches. 
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7, WITH 
LAR Fac- 
ING OR SHAWL 
Courar. In 
planning the 
summer 
robe fora 
child, a light- 
weight sep- 
arate coat 
should never 
be omitted 
from the cal- 
culations, as it is a real necessity, even during the 
warm months. The practical little coat shown on 
this page is extremely simple, andeasy to make, The 


cutaway effect has extended even to the range of 
children’s clothes, and, together with the mannish 
placing of the pockets, gives this little garment a 
strictly up-to-date appearance, The collar-facing, 


too, is particularly good, and varies the monotony of 
the notched collar. Made of silk of either a con- 
trasting or corresponding shade, and trimmed with 
braid, it makes a pretty and becoming finish, and is 
far easier for the amateur dressmaker to develop 
than the more severe style. Tan covert or venetian 
4s very practical, and dark blue serge is, of course, 
always suitable for a coat of this description. Scarlet 
broadcloth or serge is particularly becoming to most 
children, and always makes an attractive garment. For 
a little more dressy coat, white serge is very cconomi- 
cal, asit can be laundered, and always looks well. Lin- 
en and Piqué are also suggested as suitable materials. 

This coat is designed for the girl from six to twelve 
years of age; price 15 cents, The nine-year size re- 
quires three and seven-eighth yards ‘of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, two and one-quarter yards 


forty-four inches wide, or on -ei ° 
e n vards 
fifty-four rae , and seven-eighth yard 


LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT No. 3329. The 
illustration on this page is a pleasing va- 
riation of the familiar Russian blouse suit. 
The Gibson effect of the tuck over the 
shoulder is an echo of the popular shirt- 
waist model, and gives quite a manly 
breadth to the small boy’s figure. The 
fulness of the sleeves is taken up in the 
tucks, which gives a cuff effect at the 
wrist. For every-day hard wear, galatea 
is an excellent material for a garment of 
this character, as it will stand a great 
amount of the rough usage that it is al- 
most certain to get. Chambray, gingham, 
pereale and linen are also suitable materials. 


Brown- 
and-white barred wash cheviot, with separate shield 
of white piqué stitched with brown, and worn with a 
brown tie and leather belt, would be both attractive 
and comfortable. 

This suit is designed for the little boy from three to 


six years old; price 15 cents. The five-year size re- 
quires four yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, or three yards thirty-six inches wide, or two 
yards fifty-four inches, with one-half yard of contrast- 
ing material twenty-seven inches wide. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS No. 3290, 
wir aN ArracHep Piarrep Skirt. This 
little dress would be a wise choice for the 
small girl, as it is childlike, simple and 
smart. The arrangement of the bertha 
gives the effect of shield, especially if the 
front is faced with plain material. The 
waist has tucks, in Gibson effect, stitched 
over the shoulders and to the waistline. 
Short puff or long bishop sleeves may be 
chosen. The little skirt is laid in side 
plaits, which are always becoming. 

As illustrated, the model is of white 
French percale, showing diamond figure 
of bright red. The bretelles are of white linen, 
worked in scallop and dot of red, which may also be 
repeated in the little design on the shield. A red tie 
adds a pretty finishing touch. 

Printed muslin, gingham, duck, French flannel or 
light-weight serge develops this dress very suitably. 

‘This model is designed for little girls from four to ten 
years of age; price 15 cents. The five-year size requires 
three and seven-eighth yards of material twenty-four 
inches wide, two and three quarter yards thirty-six 
inches, two and one-quarter yards forty-four inches. 
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CHILD’S SET OF SHORT CLOTHES No. 3323, 
Havine A Coat, Dress, Perrrcoat, Drawers aND 
Waist. Here we have a set of small garments, con- 
sisting of coat, dress, petticoat, underwaist and draw- 
ers—all simple in design and each article pretty and 
practical after its own fashion. The coat, with pretty 
double cape-collar, is a good lingerie model for piqué 
or linen, equally good in white corduroy, venetian or 
light-weight cloth. The dress is of Persian lawn, 
with round yoke hand-embroidered and German val 
edging and insertion. The drawers and 
ruffled petticoat are of nainsook; the petti- 
coat is also shown with plain hem, made of 
French flannel. To be practical, the un- 


derwaist should be of Igngeloth. Feather-stitchin 
hemstitehing and French knots are by far the pret! 
est trimming these little garments can have. 

This set of short clothes is suitable for child from s 
months to three years old; price 15 cents. The tw 
year size requires, for coat, three yards twent y-seve 
inches wide, one and one-half yards of material fift 
four inches wide; for dress, two and three-eigh' 
yards twenty-seven inches, one and three-quart 
yards thirty-six inches; petticoat, one and one-eigh' 
yards thirty -six inches; drawers, thre 
quarters of a yard thirty-six inches wid 
waist, three-quarters of a yard thirty-s 
inches. 


The Smartest Garments for Summer 


Attractive Designs with Body and Sleeves in One 


By MARIE MANNING 


HE novel effect of the 
new cut in garments, 
which includes the 

sleeve in one piece with 
the front or back, or prob- 
ably with both, is smart 
in theextreme. It is sur- 
prising what really de- 
lightful garments can be 
cut along these lines, from 
the severe tailor effects to 
quite elaborate affairs with 
tucks and plaits, 

Some of these designs 
are seamless over the 
shoulder, the short seam 
from under the arm to the 
waistline and that in the 
sleeve portion being the 
only seams which require 
stitching and finishing; 
while others are so shaped 
that they are cut with a 
seam on the shoulder, ex- 
tending over the top of the 
arm to the lower edge of 
the sleeve. 

In the first illustration 
is pictured a lace jacket 
of this fashionable cut, 
No. 2513. Too much can 
searcely be said of these 
lace jackets, for they will 
be worn for all dressy oc- 
casions during the sum- 
mer. This jacket is with- 
out aseam on the shoulder, 
but is shaped under the 
arms, thus making it easy 
of construction, though 
shapely. The front and 
back of the jacket are in one piece with the sleeves, 
and, after cutting, the garment should be basted by 
matching the double notches for the under-arm seam 
and the single notches for the sleeve seam, and inscrt- 
ing the gusset as directed on the label of the pattern. 


HOW TO CUT THE BANDS 


Cut the bands of linen, silk or other selected material 
according to the pieces supplied in the pattern; turn 
over three-eighths of an inch and arrange on the jacket 
and sleeves according to the perforations in each of 
these. Jackets of this shape are also made of linen, 
pongee and other summer materials, when the bands 
may be of self-material or of similar material of con- 
trasting color, The lace jacket illustrated, however, 
has trimming bands of light blue linen, and is to be 
worn with a light blue linen skirt, Shirr the back be- 
tween the small double perforations near the waist- 
line and again one inch above. 
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SMART AND INEXPENSIVE 


Sometimes these lace 
jackets are lined with 
white chiffon, while again 
they remain unlined, and 
although some are finished 
all around simply with a 
hem or facing, it depends 
upon the variety of lace 
or the design whether the 
edge may be finished 
smooth or not. 


THE FINISHING TOUCH 


After the bands have 
been basted to position as 
pictured in the first detail 
they are ready to be fin- 
ished with one or two rows 
of machine-stitching. The 
lace will not catch in the 
feed of the machine, if a 
piece of wrapping paper is 
placed between the feed 
and the lace. Stitch 
through all thicknesses, 
including the paper, and 
when all is stitched the 
paper may be easily re- 
moved, tearing it off along 
the line of perforations 
caused by the needle. Do 
not try to tear the paper 
straight, but press slightly 
toward the stitching, 

The buttons on this 
jacket are, indeed, charm- 
ing and most expensive 
when purchased in the 
stores, but if the following 
directions are carried out 
they may be made at home. 

In the third detail illustration is shown a button in 
course of construction. These buttons are quite large 
in size; in fact, it seems almost impossible to have 
buttons too large. 

An economical advantage is that most of the fash- 
ionable buttons this season are made of the dress ma- 
terial, that in the illustration being made from linen 
erash. Select the size of the button-mold, lay the 
latter flat on the linen and draw a line around its 
circle with a pencil. It is best to draw this lightly 
and trace it quickly with colored thread so as not to 
deface the material, and, as shown in the present in- 
stance, it may be necessary, according to the design, 
to draw lines through the center. 

This button is decorated with coronation cord, 
which is formed in sections, heavy rolls appearing 
to be joined by a thin cord; this admits of repeated 
turnings to form different designs. The large buttons 
require the heaviest size of the cord. 
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Make a hole with a stiletto at one side of a section 
and thrust a thin end of the cord through to the wrong 
side; or certain needles may be procured for this pur- 
pose. Turn the cord according to the design selected, 
tacking it only at the thin portions, and when the de- 
sign is complete put a thin end through the opening 
made by the stiletto and fasten both ends securely. 

Allow’ sufficient margin 
beyond the circular line 
when cutting; gather the 
edge, then place the mold 
correctly in position, and 
draw up the gathering 
thread. The circular line 
is again important, since it 
allows of correct adjustment 
of the mold; otherwise the 
design would be displaced, 
with the result that each 
button might look quite 
different. When positive 
that the design is in the 
center, secure the mold by 
sewing the edges together, 
over and over, allowing 
them just to touch, but not 
lap. If too much material 
has been allowed, trim it 
away until correct. 

The second button in the 
same illustration is a simple 
though effective design of 
soutache braiding. The 
button is planned out exact- 
ly as explained for the first, 
the center row of braid from 
each side being caught along 
the line of colored thread. 
When working, slip the 
braid over and under to give 
a woven effect. Though 
simple of design and con- 
struction, these buttons are 
most effective, particularly 
when the gown is trimmed 
with soutache braid, a 
decoration which is most 
fashionable, especially so during the present season, 


DESIGN FOR PRACTICAL BLOUSE 


A practical blouse is shown in the second figure il- 
lustration. It is cut from pattern No. 3157 and may 
be made of plain, striped, figured or any preferred ma- 
terial; the illustration pictures a plain material with 
filet insertions. This blouse is constructed with a 
center-front piece or vest, which may be of all-over 
lace or insertion, or cut from the waist material and 


A CHARMING MODEL 
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ornamented as illustrated. When the blouse ig un- 
lined, French seams are made. In the present in- 
stance it was made of mirage silk, with a lining. 

The trimming was filet insertion, and right here ] 
might give another economical suggestion; Where 
one cannot afford to purchase the handsome filet in. 
sertions with the designs worked out in colored silks, 
it is possible for the clever 
needlewoman to have some- 
thing which looks ‘almost 
identical for very little 
money, in fact, almost no 
outlay when compared with 
the original. 


EMBROIDERED FILET NET 


This is pictured in the 
second detail illustration, 
where a cotton filet insertion 
has the design worked out 
in colored embroider silks. 
A medium width of this filet 
may be bought for eight 
cents a yard, and to incur 
still les yense mercerized 
embroidery cottons may be 
These 
sed in 
almo; nionable 
shades, Oriental effects 
are now very much sought, 
and tones along these lines 
should be chosen; these need 
not necessarily be light on 
account of the white back- 
ground, for some of the dark 
combinations are extremely 
handsome, 

Where one has not confi- 
dence in her own ability to 
combine tones, it is best to 
look at some of this lace at 
the stores and pure 
embroidery silks as 
these tone: ble, or 
the different shades in an 
Oriental silk may be repro- 
duced. The working of the lace is not at all diffi- 
cult, since only an outline stitch is used. Besides, the 
design being on the lace, there is no trouble about 
stamping or counting of stitches. In the illustration 
on this page a broken design was selected, but this 
will be found more difficult than a running pattern 
since it is more often necessary to break the thread. 
One thing which makes this work attractive is that 
each design calls forth the worker’s individuality both 
as to reproduction and coloring. 


used instead of silk. 
now be 


may 


as pos 


The Economics of Dressmaking 


IMPLICITY maintains its influence steadily over 
S the present fashions. Those models which im- 
mediately please the eye in the pages of the cur- 

rent fashion magazines do so’ largely on account of 


the simple lines on which 
they are constructed. Noy- 
elties, such as the “Greek 
idea,” the “Japanese effect,” 
the Russian, the Oriental, 
the Empire styles, startling 
though they may sound, have 
been so modernized or adapt- 
ed to our use that the most 
sensible of twentieth century 
women cannot take objection 
tothem, In fact, all of them 
have been summoned to ser- 
vice only for certain of the 
features they possess—grace- 
fulness, softness, simplicity 
and the long lines which give 
slenderness 

But it is not only a matter 
of taste; the fashions of to- 
day are easy to make. Look 
at the three illustrations of 
article, They are cer- 
smart. The first box- 

aited skirt with the straight 
lower edge is what you have 
been seeing on other women, 
and been longing to have, 
perhaps, only you never knew 
it was easy to make. Andit 
is probably the same with the 
blouse made with those soft 
bretelles, which are always 
becoming. Perhaps the way 
the lace is inserted in them 
(the very novelty that takes 
your eye) is a mystery to you, 
and being a mystery, you 
imagine it is something diffi- 
cult—too difficult for you to 
attempt. And so it is with 
others. The shoulder effect 
of the fifteen-year-old girls’ 
dress, new and stylish, is a 
thing which can be achieved 
by any one who is taking her 
first lessons in dressmaking— 
and without any danger of 
disappointment in the result. 

As for the very novel little 
folds, or plait-extensions, 
which stand out above the 
belt-line of the girls’ dress, 


why, those are every whit as easy to make as the 


gathers of a plain blouse. 


As usual, we have found out for you the lowest 
price at which good materials for making up these 
dresses can be obtained. It is quite possible for you 


Simple Lines Smartest 


to have a lace-trimmed dress of bordered material 
for the moderate price of $2.53. 

Economy need not mean doing rigidly without 
every nice thing you would like to have. With the 


habit of judicious expendi- 
ture acquired, you will find 
yourself enabled to get a 
few things that you can take 
real pleasure in having. The 
young girls’ dress in our third 
illustration is made of silk 
mull, and costs only twelve 
and ahalf centsa yard. Yet 
it has the most delicate pink 
colorings, and a design that 
isin exceptionally good taste. 
This shows how a pretty and 
satisfactory afternoon dress 
can be made up at home at 
the cost of $2.00. 

The girls’ dress in our 
second illustration cost $1.14. 
It is serviceable and pretty. 

The frock in the first illus- 
tration is a tan-and~white 
striped lawn, with a small, 
brown, diamond-shaped de- 
sign forming the edge of the 
border, This bordered ma- 
terial comes in forty-two- 
inch width—deep enough for 
any woman’s skirt length. 
It cost just nineteen cents a 
yard. 

The all-over valenciennes 
lace for the waist was ob- 
tained at thirty-nine cents a 
yard. It is adeep cream, as 
is the valenciennes insertion 
which trimmed the bretelles 
and the wristbands. 

To make the waist, cut out 
all the pieces of your lining 
first—for this waist has to be 
lined. That part of the lin- 
ing which is exposed under 
the arms must be faced with 
the material of the dress. The 


“part which is covered by the 


bretelles requires no facing. 
Percaline is the best lining 
for this dress, as lawn, which 
you might have thought of 
using, is not a good lining 
material. Itisbest to lay the 
facing on before the pieces 
are sewn together. For the 


average figure, facing will be needed on the under-arm 


and a good portion of the side-front sections; also on 
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a part of the side-back sections. After the facings 
have been basted on, all-over lace must be basted on 
to the center-front and the two center-back pieces. 
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Only as much of these pieces as will show need Peete 
ered with the lace. Now you may join your ag 
sections together, and then sew up the shoulder high 

You ought next to sew on the collar, and to finis! 
its edges neatly, as well as those of the opening down 
the back. The sleeves are made on a two-piece lining, 
which has some gathers at the top to allow for freedom 
of movement. Make the lining, sew up the single 
seam of the sleeve proper, gather its upper and lower 
edges, then slip it over the lining. Baste the upper 
and lower edges to position on the sleeve lining. 
Enough of the lining will 
extend below the sleeve to 
form a small band, which 
must be faced with a piece 
of the material, Then the 
insertion is laid on it for 
trimming. Now sew in the 
sleeve, and go on to the 
prettiest part of the waist, 
the bretelles, made of the 
border of the material. 

These are simply straight 
lengths of material, of the 
Same width all the way, 
having a straight slash 
where the shaped piece of 
lace is inserted. You know 
how to make the hems and 
the four little tucks and to 
lay the insertion on the in- 
side edge. Turn under the 
edges of the slash once, 
baste them over the shaped 
piece of all-over lace inser- 
tion, and stitch. The bre- 
telles have to be adjusted 
at the waistline on the fig- 
ure, after their front and 
back ends have been gath- 
ered. They need tobe light- 
ly tacked in position on the 
shoulders. The lower edge 
of the blouse may be fin- 
ished with a neat facing or 
binding. 

You will make quick 
headway with the skirt, for 
its hem, which you may 
make first, is straight, 
That means that you turn 
it up once for all. Besides, 
you have no gores, just 
one seam in the middle 
back, The skirt is made of one straight piec 
terial of the width of a skirt iss The date 


and try on the skirt. The plaits around ¢ i : 
need adjusting, for different figures of the ae 
and waist measure often vary. The hips of 
be more developed at the sides tha: 
those of another just the reverse, 

must be done on the figure. Keep the 
as they are around the hip-line, It is 
line that you must make any nece; 
The original crease-folds must alway; 
for they form the box plaits, which 


one may 
nat the back, 
The adjusting 
plaits exactly 
above the hip- 
Ssary changes, 
8 be retained, 
must be kept 
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uniform. They may be brought close together, o 
separated farther, according as you require less or 
more room. The changes occur in the under Plaits 


- which are not seen. 


"The following detailed list gives you the entire cost 
of the dress: 


of 42-inch-wide material at 19¢ $1: 

be waa 18-inch-wide all-over lace at 39¢, 
2% yards of insertion at 5e.. : a 
114 yards of percaline for lining at 1214 Ge 
One spool of cotton P iene 
Hooks and eyes OF 

Waist Pattern Wb 

Skirt Pattern b 

$2.53 


The making-up of the 
misses’ dress does not pres- 
entany particular difficulty, 
though, as it is new, there 
are probably things in it 
which you have never done 
before. The sleeves in one 
piece with the body are 
really an advance on those 
cut separate, from the 
point of view of the amount 
of sewing to be done, Here 
we have just three picees to 
sew together, art from 
the trimming bands. The 
latter are piped with pink 
silk of the same shade as the 
dots on the dress. Sew up 
the shoulder and under-arm 
seams plain first, then make 
the two lines of gathers on 
the shoulder where the 
edges of the trimming band 
willcome, Turn under the 
edges of these once, and 
baste the pipings under 
them, then stitch the fin- 
ished bands to position, 
Gather that part of the un- 
der-arm seam which goes 
to form the sleeve 
on the inside a s 
length you like, to keep it 
firm. Your next step will 


&; be to attach the piped trim 


CHILDISH AND PRETTY 


ming band to the gathered 
upper edge of the blouse, 
and to line it. The band 
Which trims the sleeve is loose at the piped inner 
edge, asif it were a turn-over cuff. Now all that is 
left to be done on the blouse is the gathering of the 
waistline and attaching it to the belt, for this is going 
to be one of those convenient semi-princess dresses 
which have the skirt and blouse joined by a belt. 

eW up your seven gores, all except the seam in the 
center back, so that you will be able to spread the 
skirt out conveniently when you are making the plaits 
fai easting them to position. Baste these down as 
a as the hem, for convenience and accuracy when 
Pressing them later. Stitch the plaits on the hips to 
look like tucks, These tucked plaits can be stitched 
at any depth you please, and the under plait remains, 
of course, the Same and invisible. Now sew up the 
center-back seam, and then make the placket. 
(Continued on page 399) 


Lace-Trimmed Table Linen 


Made Exclusively for The Designer 
By GRACE ALINE LUTHER 


HE days have come when we either complacently 

| scan a completed wardrobe or philosophically 

overlook its shortcomings; but in either case we 

look but indifferently upon dressmaking, and 

our interest in needlecraft requires the tonic of some 

especially dainty bit of work before we seem to realize 

that this is a particularly happy time for replenishing 

or augmenting the household stock of table napery 

Of pretty centerpieces and doilies, one cannot have 

too many, especially in these days when the stiff 

formality of damask cloths has given way to the more 
general use of doilies and polished tables, 

To the woman with a ssion for fine needlework, 
there is ever a lure in intricate patterns, but the aver- 
age needleworker finds that the stress of modern days 
leaves little time for such indulgence, and, therefore, it 
is wiser to single out those designs and styles of work 
that will give pretty results, and are likewise easily 
acquired. 

Irish lace braids were used for all the illustrations 
in this article, and, on account of its firmnes s and dura- 
bility in washing, picot braid was used for the back- 
ground filling, It’s use, however, is in no way an 
unchangeable adjunct to an ultimately pleasing effect, 
for Irish background stitch may be equally well em- 
ployed, and the results will be practically the same, 


When the picot is well attached, however, it does add ° 


firmn and its use is recommended on that account, 

Three kinds of braid are fashioned in the centerpiece 
design, and a very striking pat- 
tern results—the lace being deep 
and irregular, shaping the linen 
center into a pleasing form. <A 
draw braid of contrasting weay- 
ing, having one edge covering a, 
heavy cord and the other of 
open lacy texture, is shaped into 
bold but graceful leaf forms, 
which are 
placed in four 
groupsaround 
the edge. The 
open portion 
of the braid 
forms the cen- 
ter of each 
leaf, giving 
the effect of 
fine stitchery. 
Above each of 
these groups a 
small, tightly 
woven braid is 
sewed to form 
&@ somewhat 
geometric and 
rosette-like 
form, much 
like a magni- 
fied snow- 
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flake, a six-petaled daisy for a center, with six small, 
radiating branches, each triple-tipped._ with a little 
shamrock figure. Rings cover the various centers of 
all these. The braid is, of course, cut in making these 
snowflakes, but being an absolutely detached motif, 
this is no great detriment. The wider braid, however, 
curves on easily in two lengths throughout the en- 
tire pattern. Of these two lengths, one is the piece 
which lies against the linen and descends in two loops, 
forming part of the flower which alternates with the 
leayes of the border. The other, makes the leaves 
and the flower petals. An effective arrangement of 
stitchery is the use of picot bars, which are seen 
above the large flower forms. The buttonholing, 
made over five spanning stitches, makes a very firm 
piece of work. The picot is made by winding the 
thread ten times evenly around the needle, which must 
first be put through the purl of a buttonhole-stitch. 
The windings about the needle must not be too tight, 
and one must hold them in place in drawing through 
the thread and needle in order to pull them taut, A 
coarse, tightly twisted crochet cotton should be em- 
ployed for the stitchery. Below these picot bars the 
little picot filling braid is laid in regular cross-bar 
mesh, while around the motifs of small braid it is set 
in with all the irresponsibility of the crochet Irish 
background stitch. 

Like other lace work, this center is best made wrong 
side up, for one is then at liberty to manage the draw 
threads, and in the case of the 
heavy cord, it will be found ad- 
visable to sometimes pull it out 
in aloop from within its covering 
threads and, after s ng the 
ends, cut away unnecessary por- 
tions. This is easier than trying 
to adjust a draw braid by pull- 
ing it only from one end. 

Press the 
lace and baste 
the linen cen- 
ter into posi- 
tion before 
removing 
from the pat- 
tern, Once off 
the pattern, 
the linen may 
be secured 
either by hem- 
ming with 
tiny stitches 
or by over- 
handing with 
a very coarse 
thread. In 
this latter 
way, the linen 
is basted to 
the extreme 
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inner edge of the braid, and the linen is then ae 
back, being snipped when it is necessary in fit a 
curves. The overhanding is then done on the rig! 


side; close together are the stitches, and a good effect gt 


is gained when this whipping stitch is done over an 
extra thread, held in the hand after the sometime 
method of embroider- 
ing stems. 

An illustration is 
also given of a plate 
doily eleven inches in 
diameter, This, while 
distinctly matching 
the character of the 
centerpiece, presents 
some necessary modi- 
fications in the de- 
sign, which in the 
case of the centerpiece 
was too large to per- 
mit an absolute re- 
duction, line for line. 
‘We have the same ar- 
rangement of leaves, 
however, with a flow- 
er cluster in small 
braid; above them, 
likewise, is the same 
arrangement of picot 
bars and background 
work. Occasionally 
picot bars are used in the 
outer edge of this design. 
Patterns for doilies which 
have, like the above, a dis- 
tinct up and down, give 
a novel and very pleasing 
effect upon the table. This 
pattern, being very open, 
is particularly decorative, 
the dark surface of a pol- 
ished table throwing out 
the pattern in excellent 
relief. 

The smaller doily meas- 
ures seven inches—a use- 
ful size for bread-and-but- 
ter plates or for tumblers. Here, 
again, the pattern undergoes 
greater simplifying, but the one 
medallion form, with its large 
leaves and small blossom motifs, 
establishes its kinship to the fore- 
going patterns. 

Suitable as a cover for a serv- 
ing table is the oblong piece thir- 
ty-four by twenty-one inches, as 
shown at the foot of the preced- 
ing page. Only two kinds of 
braid are used in this, the space 
within the wreath being filled in 
with heavy net. This space is 
designed to hold either an initial 
or monogram, and if this is done 
upon net the effect is charming. 
Of course, one must have the ini- 
tial stamped or drawn uw 
muslin, and the embroidery is th 
way. Afterward this back muslin is cut a 
around the monogram, but it must be done ts Ha 
lest an impetuous snip cut the net as well as the muslin. 
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If desired, one could easily introduce a portion of 
the small braid motif used in the other Patterns 
illustrated if fancy does not incline toward the mono. 
am or initial, or the net, plain or embroidered, coulg 
be substituted for the snowflake figure in doily and 
centerpiece, should one prefer to make this change, 

Asimple square tea 
cloth could easily be 
developed from this 
last pattern by re- 
peating the front 
edge, and in fact the 
changes which may 
be rung on one design 
are manifold, 

The laundering of 
lace pieces must be 
carefully done, but in 
the case of the designs 
illustrated it will not 
be very difficult, for 
the braids are firm 
and the design well 
“supported,” if one 
may use the word, by 
which is meant that 
one portion holds up 
another in such a 
manner that stretch- 
ing and sagging are 
unlikely. There is no 
more satisfactory way 
than to stretch the lace, 
while still wet, on a board, 
pinning out all the irregu- 
lar edges. When dry, the 
lace will be in shape, and 
the linen center can then 
be moistened and pressed. 


[t is not al s realized 
by the housewife that even 
a simple table, covered 


partially by centerpiece 
and doilies, instead of the 
long length of damask, is 
far more practical and 
even more economical. 
The long hours of ironing yards 
of table-cloths wear one to more 
than weariness, and even the 
plainest circles or runners, as they 
are called, give the repast much 
more of a relish than the table 
straightly, or more often crook- 
edly, covered with damask. 

In these days of color, when 
fashion often scemingly frowns 
on gowns exclusively white, why 
hot adopt the lovely tints to ta- 
ble napery? Surely a summer 
luncheon could be made an at- 
tractive affair were the lining 
of the centerpiece and doilies 
of a pale tint, following out the 
color scheme in the floral decora- 
A tions. Of course, one will exclaim 

unusual!”—that it is, but if well arranged it would be 
duaintly artistic, Linen suitable for these centers 
nig Pe purchased in the loveliest shades of blue, 
Pink, green and violet, and if laundered carefully 
they will retain for a long time their fresh tint 


Getting the Most Out of a Vacation 


Why Many Vacations Prove Disappointing 


By JOSEPHINE LUDLUM LEE 


bound days of winter, the sodden, moisture- 

hung days of early spring, is so often made of 

entirely different stuff from that which builds 
vacation air-castles. 

And that is just why so many girls return to the 
schoolroom or the workroom or the counter in the 
teeming department store, with vacation-disappoint- 
ment writ deep in their faces. They build their vaca- 
tion air-castles of 
the wrong sort of 
stuff. 

They read sum- 
mer novels filled 
with girls in fluffy 
frocks and men in 
white flannels, and 
they think that 
these two elements 
mixed thickly with 
moonlight nights, 
“Merry Widow” 
waltzes, boxes of 
bonbons and ten- 
nis- rackets, make 
the only sort of 
vacations worth 
having. 

In reality, at the 
average summer 
resort there are 
seldom enough 
men in white flan- 
nels and blue serge 
to go’round. Un- 
der the eaves of 
the big hotels are 
tiny rooms in 
which are tucked 
foolish, lonesome 
girls, just eating 
their hearts out 
with envy and the 
realization that it 
takes a tremen- 
dous number of 
fluffy frocks tomake a good appearance at a hotel. 


VALUE OF CHANGE 


Have you ever done a certain sort of work, hour 
after hour, until you get a crick in your back, or a 
frown above your eyes? Then perhaps you went to 
see the doctor, and he told you that you needed a 
change of work. If you were wise you found it. As 
a result, in a week or so, your back stopped aching or 
the frown disappeared from your forehead. 

Well, that is just what the real vacation should 
mean. It should represent for each one of us the 
loosening of the strain or tension under which we have 
been working. 

4 16 


TT" vacation of which we dream during the snow- 


“IS THERE ANY WORK I COULD GET AT 
THE SEASHORE?” 


Not long ago a city friend consulted an oculist. 

“There is nothing organically wrong with your eyes. 
They simply need a broader vision, more perspective. 
You have lived so long in town that your vision is 
narrowed down to ribbon-like streets lined with sky- 
scrapers, the walls of trolley cars, the tiny limitation 
of your flat-house dining-room and that cubby-hole 
you call an office. Go out West for a trip and look 
across prairies. See things at a distance.” 


VACATION NEED 


That is precisely 
what we women 
who work need in 
vacation time, a 
perspective 
stretching far 
away from our 
workrooms, our 
schoolrooms, our 
factories, our 
stores. Instead, 
we mope around 
home, seeing the 
same persons we 
see during the 
year’s round of 
work, having the 
same girls come to 
our homes, talking 
about, the same 
topics, looking at 
the same narrow 
things, and taking 
no vacation at all, 

“Oh, I know 
what you're going 
to say,” exclaims 
a girl who earns six 
dollars a week, sell- 
ing notions in a de- 
partment store. 
“You are going to 
say, ‘There’s a 
summer home for 
working girls at 
why not go there?’ Well, just because we are 
spotted for working girls, who can’t afford to stay at 
one of the regulation hotels. Just because we feel 
that we are not paying our way, but some rich woman 
is patting herself on the back and telling her friends 
of her beautiful work for the working girl. I hate it!’ 

Right down in my heart I know just how that girl 
feels. Homes for working girls are an admirable 
charity for the helpless, clinging-vine type of girl who 
never would succeed in business, but they are no place 
for the girl who intends to make her own way in life. 

This latter sort of girl wants to make her vacation 
count for something more than Adam-less hops and 
cheap dress parades on piazzas, whose other occupants 
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IN TINY ROOMS ARE TUCKED LONESOME GIRLS 


will never think of her again. She wants something 
more than a depleted bank account and a few souve- 
nir postal cards to show for her outing. She wants to 
find inspiration for the work she must resume after 
vacation days are past. 

And that sort of girl must start her vacation right 
by loosening the tension, releasing the strained mus- 
cles, closing her eyes to the old, narrow perspective 
and opening her ears to new and restful sounds. She 
should plan her vacation so that she will not drain her 
purse of the last penny and then suffer the pangs of 
regret. And above all things, she should leave behind 
her the folks among whom she lives and works the 
year’round. The dearest mother in the world she 
may have, but she even needs a rest from that mother. 
She may have younger sisters and brothers in whose 
education and moral welfare she is vitally interested, 
but they will appreciate her the more, and she will be 
the more valuable to them, if she will spend her va- 
cation away from them. 

There are even times when you are better away from 
your girl chum who shares your business as well az 
your social interests. See new faces; hear new voices, 
talk about interests other than your own. Find out 
something of the world beyond the great building 
where you earn your daily bread, no matter how much 
interested you may be in your work or your career. 

THE RIGHT TO A VACATION 

If you think it is your duty to stay at home with 
your mother, then give up the vacation entirely and 
make the best of staying at home. Do not go away 
and fill your days with vain regrets. You gain no 
return from a vacation of that sort. It will do you 
more harm than good. The most potent ingredient 
in a helpful vacation is the conviction that you have 
earned it, that you havea perfect right to it. And this 
brings us to the girl who has no home ties or duties to 
interfere with her vacation, but who lacks the funds. 

“How can I have a vacation without any money?” 
demands one girl. “It takes all I can earn the rest of 
the year to keep body and soul together.” bs 

If she is the girl who never sees beyond the narrow 
confines of the store in which she works and the room 
in which she lodges, she will spend her vacation in the 
same old lodging-house, eking out her savings by liv- 
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ing as cheaply as possible, firmly convinced that she 
can have no interval in her round of duties. But 
the resourceful girl will find a way. 

One such girl was face to face witlt the problem of 
a vacation without salary last spring. She was won- 
dering how she could live the two weeks in the big 
city, let alone raise money for railroad fares and board 
in the country. 


THE VALUE OF RESOURCE 


Then one day, when she was taking a customer’s ad- 
dress, she recognized in the shopper a well-known phi- 
lanthropist, whose hobby, much exploited in the daily 
papers, was the saving of babies in hot weather. 

The resourceful girl waxed bold. 

“Mrs. Blank,” she said, while her customer waited 
for her change, “do you know of any work I could 
get at your seashore hospital for sick babies? I think 
I'd like to do something of that sort this summer, 
during my vacation.” 

The philanthropist became interested in the girl at 
once. 

“We mostly use trained nurses, but we have to em- 
ploy a few helpers. Would you be willing: to make 
beds and wash milk bottles and clean the bathrooms? 
But it would hardly pay us to train you for just 
two weeks’ work,” said the customer thoughtfully. 
Then seeing how disappointed the girl was, she added : 
‘Come to see me Sunday afternoon and we will talk 
it over.” 

The result of that Sunday afternoon conference was 
that the girl applied to the store superintendent for 
leave of absence during July and August. The girl 
started washing bottles, scrubbing bath-tubs and do- 
ing other menial work, but she did it well, at- 
tracting the attention of the trained nurses and the 


THE FACTORY GIRL WENT TO THE FARM 


superintendent of the seaside home. They planned 
so that she had her evenings off. They taught her 
how to make pretty frocks out of inexpensive mate- 
vials. And best of all, they showed her what hap- 
piness really meant. 
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3 HAY 
: : STOOD on the beach of the ocean, The wind took ; 4s 
i ee eS Soe 

: On the great white-capped billows The world was rich with fiectance: : - 

i As they chased each other in play. orange-blossoms and limes. : 

: Shells were strewn along the beach And as I sl i iy 
SE That were left by the ebbing tide; Mee esp Caan :Nz 
® : They looked like dainty fairy ships I wished that all were good and pure, = (2 
Y,: That o'er the ocean ride. That joy and happiness filled the land! 2 

: The world was filled with music, As I thought of all the grand i 

: My heart was light and gay; On the earth and sky Tag H 

: The ocean, too, seemed happy, I wondered how could any doubt : 

i As it murmured a cheerful lay. That there is a God of Love. : 

P) : ae Olte Kewley McVitty. : & 
y} : THE FEUD iS 
‘dai MB: TEAR and Mr. Smile So they dodged and peered about, is 
H Once were neighbors for a while, Till at last the Tear rolled out, : 
fj: But they did not like each other, And came a-creeping down the cheek : Y 

WY * And soon found they lived too near: More near and yet more near. iQ 
WZ : When the Smile came out for playing Mrs. Nose (who saw it through) : 

5, 7: Then the Tear was indoors staying; Tells the tale I tell to you, : 

A : When the Tear came creeping from his house That Mr. Smile came bouncing cut : N 

\ : The Smile would disappear. And swallowed Mr. Tear! : 

5 Nancy Byrd Turner + 
Wy: ae x0 
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ON THE BEACH 


Kaiee 


Sy : TO A SHIRLEY POPPY 
§ aN SHUTTLE of fancy flew wild and free, And zephyrs are choosing where they would 


The fib ight as the foam of the sues 
e fibers were light as the foam Thy buds, fast asleep, are low-bowing their 


= sea 5 
% : And dyed where the fairies were blending the heads, ; : (a 
ii tints But — a dawn’s touch to spring from 
: For hollyhock, iris and bloom of the quince; eir beds; : 
W When to thee, in the sun, a the al and kiss y? 
Thy fair petals were spun, Of the zephyrs are bliss, 
® And spread as a prize by their daintiness won. And thy bloom born of world more ethereal 
: Whennightly the dewdrops liedown to their rest, than this. 


Charles Mcllvaine, 
we 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING 


LOVE wove a chain one summer day, 
A rosy chain, with flowers and garlands 


And in its shining meshes, with deft hands, 
Entangled two fond hearts in loving bands. 


= Years the chain held through joy and pain Life gathered its intensity, and, fraught 

Its captive force ; naught proved too great a strain; With joy and sorrow, into glory wrought 

Nay, strange to ay it grew so much the stronger The erstwhile fragile chain, till now, behold! 

It fuel to silver, rosy now no longer. Each separate link has turned to purest gold. 
: Emily Stevenson Newton. 
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Co How to MaketheDining-Room Look “9g 


Airy Summery Draperies, Flowers and Subdued Light 
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Cool and Inviting During Hot Days 


and Absence of Unnecessary Furniture Give a Cool Effect 
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Seasonable Cookery Suggestions 


Summer Salads and How to Make Them 
By MILES BRADFORD. 


HERE is one season of the year in which 
salads are more tasty than at any 
other, and this is in midsummer; for 

when the days are hot and humid, and the 
palate rebels at the suggestion of hearty 
foods, the crisp leaves of the freshly-gathered 
salad plants, with their enticing dressing, 
make an addition to the repast that is wel- 
comed by even the most jaded appetite imaginable, 
It is not so difficult to master this art of salad mak- 
ing. It means that a little care must be taken in the 
mixing of ingredients, and that a few well-established 
rules and regulations must be memorized ; but, beyond 
this, success is wholly a matter of practise and good 
judgment. The first rule to be learned is that salads 
are properly divided into two classes: the light, tasty 
salads that appear with the game at dinner, or, when 
game is not served, that find a place between the meat 
and the dessert courses; and, second, the heavy salad, 
which is often quite substantial enough to be regarded 
as a dish in itself. 
The light, simple salads are customarily served with 
a plain French dressing, composed of oil, vinegar, and 
such other herbs and condiments as individual taste 
may suggest. Thus, to make one of the simplest of 
French dressings, mix half a teaspoonful of salt with a 
saltspoonful of black pepper; add four tablespoonfuls 
of olive-oil, and blend thoroughly; reduce with from 
one to two tablespoonfuls of wine 
vinegar, and beat until the sauce 
is very smooth, 
if a more elaborate salad is de- 
sired, rub the interior of the bowl 
with a clove of garlic; and, after 
washing the lettuce salad or other 
plant thoroughly, place the still 
moist leaves in the bowl. If the 
- leaves are too large to be served 
entire, reduce them to the proper size by tearing 
them into pieces, but do not be guilty of cutting 
them with a knife. In making the dressing, mix a 
heaping saltspoonful of salt with about half that 
quantity of black pepper; add a little dry English 
mustard, and a dash or two of paprika. Moisten the 
dry condiments by adding three tablespoonfuls of oil, 


and pour this mixture over the green leaves 
of your salad, tossing them about lightly 
with the wooden salad-fork until you can 


see that the oil has been distributed evenly. 
At the last moment, pour over it a single 
tablespoonful of red wine vinegar, and then 
toss the salad about just once more. Serve 
immediately. 


There are many kinds and grades of olive-oil on the 
market, but, when this oil is to be used in the making 
of salads, one cannot afford to utilize any but the very 
best. Vinegar, too, must be selected with c: », for 
some of the rank imitations would alone be sufficient 
to ruin any salad. If pure cider vinegar hand it 
may be used without fear; but if there is a ry doubt 
concerning its composition, it is safer to depend upon 
the white and red wine vinegars that are sold in bottles. 
They are not only purer, but are more tasty than the 
chemical substitutes for vinegar 
that are on sale at the many cor- 
ner grocery stores. 

As the maker of salads will soon 
discover, this is a rule that applies 
to the preparation of mayonnaise 
as well as it does to the concoction 
of the more simple French dress- 
ings. That is to say, in any salad 
quality counts for quite as much as quantity, and 
even the best of recipes will fail to produce 
tory results if questionable ingredients are used. 

There are many methods of making mayonnaise 
dressing, but one of the best that I have ever tasted is 
prepared in this manner: Take the yolks of four eggs 
and beat them steadily until they are very light. Add 
a teaspoonful of salt, a scant teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard, half a teaspoonful of white pepper, a teaspoonful 
of powdered sugar, and the strained juice of one lemon. 
Stir all these ingredients together for fully ten minutes, 
then add about a gill of wine vinegar, and stir until the 
blend is perfected. At this moment, take a pint of 
olive-oil, and add it to the mixture, but only by two 
drops ata time. To incorporate the oil properly will 
take about half an hour. When this result has been 
attained, put the dressing into a glass jar, cork it 
tightly, and stand it by the ice for at least half a day. 
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When required, take the necessary quantity and di- 
lute it to the right consistency by the addition of some 
thick sweet cream. If the foundation for this may- 
onnaise is kept in a very cold place, it will retain all 
its virtues for a long time, the cream being added as 
the dressing is needed. 

Ifit is necessary to'serve a more simple mayonnaise, 
set an earthen bowl in a bed of cracked ice, that the 
dish may become very cold. When this chilling proe- 
ess is completed, put the yolks of two eggs into the 
bowl, and beat them with a wooden spoon until quite 
light and foamy; then add about half a pint of olive- 
oil, four or five drops ata time. Stir constantly until 
very thick, then reduce to the proper consistency by 
adding a little wine vinegar. Just before serving, add 
salt to taste and, at the last moment, fold in about 
two tablespoonfuls of well-whipped sweet cream, 

Some persons prefer a boiled mayonnaise, in which 
ease the following is a safe rule to follow: Blend a 
pint of wine vinegar with four well-beaten eggs; adda 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar, a teaspoonful of dry 
English mustard, and salt, white pepper and 


to taste. When well mixed, put 

icepan and heat to the boiling-point, 
stirring it constantly. The moment it begins 
to boil, however, remove the pan from the 
fire, add two heaping tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, and beat until this has been mixed 
thoroughly into the dressing. Cool, put into 
a glass jar, cork securely and keep in a cold 


Cuicken Puppina—A favorite Virginia dish. Beat 


ten eggs very light, and add to them a quart of rich 
milk, with « quarter of a pound of melted butter and 
Pepper and salt to taste, stirring in enough flour to 
make a good thin batter. Take four young chickens, 
clean them, cut off the legs and wings; put them in a 
saucepan with salt water, a bundle of thyme and 
parsley, and boil till nearly done; then take from the 
water and place in the batter. Pour in a deep dish 


and bake. Serve with it white gravy in a boat. 

To Make Musn—Put a lump of butter the size of 
n egg into a quart of water; make it sufficiently thick 
with corn-meal and a little salt; mix perfectly smooth 
and stir till it is thoroughly done. When cold, cut 
into strips, dip in egg, roll in cracker-crumbs and fry 
in hot fat till a golden brown. 

Oxp Vircinta AppLe Breap—Take two eggs, a 
teaspoonful each of salt and soda, a quart of butter- 
milk and add enough corn-meal to make a batter; 
then add two cupfuls each.of fresh cracklings (left 
from making lard) and sour apples finely chopped. 
Pour into greased pans and bake quickly. Serve hot. 

Ricz Breap—Boil six ounces of rice in one quart of 
water till dry, put in two pounds of flour, two spoon- 
fuls of salt, two large spoonfuls of yeast, and enough 
water to mix. When it rises bake in molds. 

Beaten Biscurr—One quart of flour, a small tea- 
Spoonful of salt and a piece of butter and lard, mixed, 
about the size of an egg. Mix with cold water into 
Very stiff dough. Beat on a biscuit block with an ax 
until the dough is smooth and blisters. Mold by hand 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Barrrr Breap ror Breakrast—Take a pint of 
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place until needed. 
both cream and oil 
resort to this recipe: 


If, however, as sometimes occurs, 
are objectionable, the cook may 


Break two eggs into an earth- 
en bowl, and, after they have been beaten for a 
minute or two, add two tablespoonfuls of butter, a 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
mustard, a teaspoonful of celery seed, and a teacupful 
of wine vinegar. Beat these ingredients together thor- 
oughly, then transfer them to a saucepan and boil 
until the dressing begins to thicken. 

When a fish salad is to be served, nothing could prove 
more appetizing than this dressing: Boil two eggs un- 
til very hard; extract the yolks, and rub them to a pow- 
der by pressing them through a sieve. Season with 
salt and pepper, adding a little mustard or paprika, if 
desired. Reduce to proper consistency by adding salad 
oil and white wine vinegar, two parts of the former 
to one of the latter. 

Although watercress seems to possess most of the 
characteristics of the ordinary “light” salad, there is 
some quality in the flavor of this plant that 
forbids the use of oil in any dressing that is 
to accompany it. Thus, when watere: 
to be served in the form of salad, make the 
dressing without oil, and see how much more 
satisfactory the result will prove. Grate the 
yolk of one hard-boiled egg, season with salt 
und pepper and moisten with white wine 
vinegar. Pour over the watercress. 


‘ Old Southern Recipes 


By JULIET HITE GALLAGHER 


flour and half a pint of white corn-meal, add a little 
salt, sift and make a thin batter with four eggs and 
rich milk. Bake quickly in molds. Serve with sirup. 

Sweer Poraro Buns ror Tea—Boil and mash a 
sweet potato, rub into it as much flour as will make it 
about the consistency of bread, add cinnamon and 
sugar to taste, with a spoonful of yeast. When it has 
risen well, work in a piece of butter the size of an egg, 
bake in small rolls and serve hot with honey. 

To Make “Siie”—Warm a quart of milk, stir into 
it one large spoonful of rennet; when cold it will be as 
stiff as jelly. Make it only a few hours before it is 
to be used or it will become tough and watery. Chill 
and serve with sugar, cream and nutmeg. 

GRANDMOTHER'S Pounp CakE—Ten eggs, one pound 
each of flour and sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
butter and the juice of a fresh lemon. Strain the 
whites of eggs through cheese-cloth, beat the yolks 
light with half the sugar, then beat the whites light 
with the rest of the sugar. Cream the butter, add 
the yolks and sugar, then the flour, the whites with 
sugar, and mix thoroughly. Bake one hour. 

Sournern Racamurrins—Take light dough, roll it 
out about an inch thick, sprinkle thickly with grated 
cheese, rol] it up like-a jelly roll, and cut from the end 
in inch slices. Place the pieces in greased pans with 
the cut sides down; let them rise, and bake quickly. 

VirGinia TriFLe—Put slices of some plain cake at 
the bottom of a deep dish, wet it with white wine and 
nearly fill the dish with a rich custard. Season half 
a pint of cream with white wine and sugar, whip toa 
froth and place on top of the dish. Decorate with 
currant jelly and whipped cream. 


Practical Discussions of 
Childhood Problems 


Helping the Child to Understand Itself 


By MARIA SCOTT 


and his words express delightfully the feelings 
with which young children, brimming over with 
joyous savagery, face the panorama of life. 

The mother who looks into her daughter’s eyes at 
this stage in her development is suddenly brought to 
the startling realization that the laughing child, whom 
she once nurtured, has mysteriously vanished, abdi- 
cating before a stranger, an intruder, an only half- 
welcome guest. She is confronted for the first time 
by the fearless challenge of an individual soul, young 
and unconquerable. Personality has become en- 
throned. The child has entered the kingdom of her 
womanhood alone. What has been the story of her 
development up to this point? 

The first years of her life were full of the blind work- 
ings of instinct. These, gradually becoming correlat- 
ed, resulted in a handful of habits, forming a ground- 
work for the whole aftergrowth of conscience and 
ideals. Sense of responsibility very soon began to 
show. Then came an age of emotion. Intellectual 
restlessness and curiosity were combined with an 
extreme, unhappy bashfulness. Obstinacy and posi- 
tiveness arose. When will takes the helm ina child’s 
life, parents have need to summon quickly their 
greatest gifts. Upon the manner in which the grow- 
ing child is handled greatly depends its future power. 


WHAT ATTRIBUTES TO SEEK 


What attributes should parents seek, to help them 
in directing the nascent instinets appearing so strongly 
in their growing children? Insight, patience, humor 
and health, to begin with; a willingness to give 
themselves, which parents are so strangely loath to do, 
and self-control, which is indispensable. 

People often make a common mistake in thinking 
that children are easy to understand. Unfortunately 
it is just the reverse, The child, as a social factor, is 
being studied to-day all over the world, and yct the 
child problem is still unsolved. 

Tn the soul of the little child, the most complex in- 
stincts and confused elements are at war. Every 
child that is born into the world bears the burden of 


a AM the tadpole of an archangel” said Victor Hugo, 


the mistakes and follies of its ancestors, written in- 
delibly in the tissue of its body and the limitations 
of its brain. Heredity and environment combine to 
make its fight for individuality more difficult. 

The child comes into undisputed right over itself at 


just the time of greatest personal weakness. Still 
possessing the judgment of a child, and a child’s re- 
stricted point of view, it suddenly finds itself inheritor 


of the whole gamut of human passions and possibili- 


ties. Life opens before it in a blaze of wonder and 
joy. Everything is possible, for it still believes in 
itself. This period, from twelve to sixteen, is the most 


critical of all ages. Holding out her hands in mute 
dismay, the mother watches the wild deeds, wilful 
plans and capricious instincts of her child, not know- ° 
ing what to do or how to do it; if she is wise, just wait- 
ing and watching, with faith that in the final outcome 
all will be justified and explained. 


GRADES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Development goes by leaps and bounds. Suddenly 
the bud slips its silver sheath and the new spirit takes 
its abode where only the child ran riot the day be- 
fore. Apparently there are no intermediate grades, 
the soul showing its face, from time to time, with 
added attributes, gathered, we know not where, per- 
forming its holy tasks in silence and mystery 

What must the parents who are watc 
child do, that the instincts arising in it may be nur- 
tured and firmly fixed for good? A Spartan king was 
once asked what he thought boys ought to learn. 
“What they ought to do when they come to be men,” 
was his answer. The Spartan children were initiated 
at once into the laws of cause and effect, “instructed 
in the noblest of all knowledge, how to obey, and how 
to command.” 

To give the child a high standard is one of the best 
ways to teach him to control and understand himself. 
Expect always of him the noble actions and senti- 
ments you would have him possess, and never allow 
him to think he sees in youreyes the hesitancy of doubt, 
even the momentary dimming of the eye of faith. 

Imitation is one of the child’s strongest qualities; 
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and seeing actually present in his parents the high 
standards they talk to him about, will do more toward 
helping him to live an honorable life than all the words 
explanatory and otherwise, that were ever written. f 

For a certain number of years, children must neces- 
sarily see the world through their parents’ eyes. To 
appeal to its imagination by touching upon all the 
noble incidents of daily life, will guide the child toward 
forming the valued habit of high thinking. This will 
greatly help him toward a satisfactory understanding 
of himself. He will put none but the best interpre- 
tation upon all the new ideas brought to him in the 
course of his development, and will think only purely 
upon subjects, which, as he matures, he will find it 
needful to consider. 

A CRITICAL PERIOD 

In their heart of hearts all young persons are really 
convinced that they are going through emotional 
and mental experiences never felt by any living soul 


before. One must be very, very old to have reached 
the knowledge of this fact. Nevertheless, it is quite 
true, and in the cloud of this ignorance as to the 
generality of human emotions which, indeed, are com- 
mon to all, much real suffering is: gone through with. 


Children at this time frequently turn against home, 
wish to run away, imagine themselves cruelly treated 
and misunderstood, crave solitude, and become ner- 
vous, imaginative and unnatural. 

It is just here that parents are usually found so 
sadly wanting, and yet it is, after all, the mother’s 
greatest opportunity. Why does she not quickly sum- 
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gentleness, wisdom and example. 
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mon the angels of sympathy and love, and with them 
advance to aid her unhappy child, and help it to un- 
derstand itself aright? The same child who shrinks 
from coercion and advice will respond at once to 
5 Praise, instead of 
faultfinding, will do wonders toward opening the hard- 
ened: heart of the growing child. Ridicule and sar- 
casm should be eliminated from the mother’s vocabu- 
lary. : To be willing and ready at all times to answer 
questions truthfully often gives the much-needed 
glimpses to the mother of her child’s inner conflicts. 
But the most valuable gift she can bestow upon her 
children is the full knowledge of her unerring support 
and faith. ‘‘E’en though he slay me, yet will I trust 
him,” is the true motto of motherhood; and only a child 
utterly devoid of noble and generous instincts will fail 
to struggle hard that he may surely reward that faith 
with bright gifts of personality and achievement. 
DETECTING FALSE NOTES 

The mother’s own eyes are the most critical that will 
ever gaze upon her child, and her heart, responding so 
quickly to its noble impulses, will be the first to detect 
the false notes of character, which strike sometimes 
so softly that the whole world is ignorant. But the 
mother knows. 

To listen, to respond truthfully, to ask no questions, 
if all mothers would but try it! Those who have, have 
already seen the fruits, for their children come to them, 
willing confidantes, and the most sweet and simple re- 
lations of peaceful love are quickly laid, which bless 
them all through life! 


The Mothers’ Advisory Club 


HOW TO HELP THE CHILD 

AK®E the child feel that he 
M has a part to fulfilin mak- 
ing the home beautiful, 

either inside or out. 
Give him a little set of tools, a 
small bed in the garden, and some 
flower seeds (nasturtiums, for in- 


stance, which even a baby could like to hear. 


A department run in the inter- 
ests of mothers. Any suggestion 
about upbringing or any healthful 
hint received will be published in 
this column, and one dollar will 
be paid for those accepted. Let 
us know if you have any good sug- 
gestion that other mothers might 


culties that perplex their minds and 
hearts. 

Difficulties have at times arisen, 
but they have come from failure on 
the part of the child to take the 
teacher’s or playmates’ viewpoint, 
and when both sides of the trouble 
have been presented there has al- 
ways been sympathy and adjust- 


grow successfully), and see how 
proud he is of his efforts and the re- 
sults, He will feel his importance when the flowers 
begin to bloom and he can pick a posy to take in to 
mother 

Besides keeping him out in the open air and out of 
mischief, it cultivates his love of nature, and develops 
a pride in his home. Mrs. J. H. W. 


COOPERATION VALUABLE 


As a teacher, I discovered that the incorrigibles 
were almost invariably the pupils whose parents could 
not be made to see the necessity of cooperating with 
the teacher for the whole education of the child; while 
the pupils who were making the most of their school 
life were those fortunate ones whose parents kept close- 
ly in touch with the outside, every-day experience of 
their children. 

Bearing this in mind, when it became MY duty and 
pleasure to be mother to two children, I made it a rule 
to ask each day about school lessons and happenings. 
I usually choose the quiet hour, when the children ‘are 
preparing for bed. 

“Well, what have you learned to-day?”’- The whole 
story comes out, and by dint of a question or remark 


here and there, I am usually able to set right any diffi- 


ment. Mrs. S. B. A. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO BE FINANCIERS 

I believe in teaching children, at an early age, to be 
financiers; or, you may term it, to use money properly, 
We have made it a practise for two years to give our 
boy, who is now eight years old, a certain stipulated 
sum every week for his spending money. We find 
he has become a splendid “banker,” Out of this fund 
he is required to buy all his incidentals, such as tablets, 
colors and pencils. In two years he has managed to 
save six dollars, which he now has out on interest. Of 
course, we buy his shoes and clothes and pay his big 
expenses. It is certainly surprising how well he has 
learned to compute interest and to “count well the 
cost’? before he spends money. We are just now 
beginning with our little girl of five years, I must not 
forget to state, also, that we have successfully used 
this method for two years with an orphan girl of four- 
teen who is making her home with us. We send her 
to school and board her, of course, besides giving her 
fifty cents a week to use for any and all expenses 
she may have, Out of this she buys her shoes, cloth- 
ing and hats. I do her sewing and, of, course, we 
give the children an occasional present to “help them 
along.” Mrs, N. D. V. 


A Department Edited by 


THE DesiGNER Young Folks 


Conducted by AUNT RUTH 

I just want to give a few words of praise to my children this month—and a few rules. Tam as proud as I can be over 
the excellent work in story writing, puzzle answering and drawing of my nieces and nephews. Let’s have ry high 
standard, and then let’s work hard to climb up toit. Now, everybody, pay close attention to the following ruli 

No. 1. Write very plainly, and in ink, Aunt Ruth will excuse the little people, because they’re very young 

No.2. Draw with the blackest ink you can find, 

No. 3. Write on one side of the paper only, 

No. Be patient, because even if you do not hear from me at once you will soon. 

No. Only photographs in black and white can be used, Make your prints clear. Blue prints will not reprod at all, 

No. 6. Be sure to put your full name and address, including city, on each piece of paper you send me. 

In the September number of Tue DEsicNER our pages will be filled with stories about your home towns. I want all you 
story writers to send me one hundred and fifty words telling all about the towns you live in. If there are too muny of these 
stories for the September Desianer, they will be carried over into October. Prizes will be awarded the write 10 show 
the most care in writing, in spelling and in neatness, AUNT CH 

My Pet Calf A Faithful Friend 

Dear Aunt Rua: Dear Aunt Ruru 

WILL tell you about my pet NCE there was a little boy 
| calf. It reminds one of a deer, whose name was Jolin. He 

and is almost as playful. My had always lived on a farm 

little brother has spoiled it, so and he could ride a horse well. 
that other children can hardly go His father gave him a horse which 
near it. had been well trained. One day 

Tt butted him down and ran John’s father sent him to town to 
over him the other day, and now J message to a m ant 
he is so afraid of it he will not go who was many mile a 
in the lot where it is. Every time The road was long and hurd, but 
my little sister sees it coming she John was not afraid to So he 
runs for the house or cellar. saddled old Gray and rode off, 

It follows me around white 1 am He reached the town about 


at play. 
JESSIE BURCH (Aged 11) 


The Birdtail Valley 


Dear Aunt Ruru: 

HE valley is in the western 
side of the province of Man- 
itoba. In summer it looks very pretty, with 

the trees in full leaf. There is one side of the valley 
covered with poplars, the most common tree around 
here; the other with willows and scrub oak. The Bird- 
tail river is in the valley; it is not very big, but it 
has a strong current. 

In the spring, when the ice is breaking up, there are 
large jams which make the water rise several feet. 

In winter we have skating on the river with the 
trees around hung with diamonds of glittering frost. 

VICTOR GRANT 


A LITTLE STUDENT 


noon. After he had eaten his din- 
ner and rested a little while he 
started for home. 

Soon dark clouds began to rise. 
Then came snow. What could he 
do; he was upon a strange road, 
and far from home. He shouted 
very loud, but no one heard him. 

At last a thought came to him. His father had 
told him before he left home to give the horse the 
lines and he would bring him home. 

: John patted old Gray and whispered in 
T am lost, old Gray; take me home.” 

Old Gray pricked up his ears and started for home, 
and soon John was safe again with his father and 
mother. 

You may be sure 
for his faithfulness, 


his ear: 


that old Gray was well rewarded 


Sep ETTER JOHNSON (Aged 13) 


A Rude Neighbor 


LOOK as I had the mumps, 
Be e—is it not hard— 

I went to call upon the cat 
Who lives in the next yard! 
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Mother Bunny's Problem 


M* TWINS are both so well-béloved, 
So beautiful and fine, 
I cannot see how people guess 
The blonde one is not mine! 


A Foreigner 


CAME from far-off Italy 
To live in this strange land, 

And when the dogs here speak to me 
I do not understand. 


Photographs and poems by CAROLINE FULLER 


My Pussy Cat 
Dear Aunt Ruta: 


HILE looking out of my back window one 

V¢ Sat uy afternoon, I saw a white and gray 
kitt Its mother was slapping it. She so 

aroused my sympathy that I went down stairs and 
chased the mother cat 
away and brought the 
little kitten upstairs. 
She was very playful 
and very affectionate. 
She used to lick'my face 
and hands. One day 
she got so discontent- 
ed, and cried so be- 
cause she wanted to 
go out, that we couldn’t 
keep her any more and 
my mama had to put 
her out of the house. 
Don’t you think she 


A Sunmneeteel 


HE waves look so big was a very ungrateful 
And I seem so small pussy cat? 
I think I won’t go bath- CARRIE EMMONS 
ing at all. (Aged 11) 
The Writers’ Club 
Dear Aunt Ruta: 


WANT to join the writers’ club. I am eleven years 
old, and don’t think I am too big for the merry 
children. Aunty, the ones that write, what will 

they call each other? I think cousins would be the 
proper name, for we are all nieces and nephews of yours. 
TILLIE JOHNSON 


A Little Songster 


PRETTY little songster 
One morning came to me, 
And sat beneath the window 
Where she sang prettily. 
All day she sat in that position, 
All day she sang her song, 
But as clouds gathered o’er us, 
She left us, one and all. 
RUTH STOLTE (Aged 1!) 


Eastland, Texas 
Dear Aunt RUTH: 

S this is my first letter to Aunty, I will tell her 
and the rest where Ilive. Ilive down here in 
Texas, in Eastland County, about three and one- 

half miles frorn Eastland City. I live one mile from 
Olden schoolhouse. where I go to school. I live with 
my married sister, and am about 250 miles from all the 
rest of my folks, except this married sister. You all 
may know how anxious I am to see my mother and 
brother, age fourteen. I have one sister going to 
school in Denton. When her school is out, she will 
come-after me and we will go home. I will then live 
with my brother. My father is dead. I have three 
nephews, and I think a whole lot of them. 

I wash dishes, make up a bed, sweep floors, and 
help wash and iron. 

Oh! what a rain we had, it was awful. We raise out 
here cotton, corn, oats, maize and fruit and vegetables. 

I will invite you all to come down this summer and 
help us eat fruit. What a jolly time we would have. 

I will close by wishing you all a happy summer. 

LIZZIE JOHNSON (Aged 11) 


The Postal Exchange 


Dear Aunt Ruta: 
$ the Postal Exchange open yet? 
I would like to exchange some of the Chicago 
postal scenery cards with any one who would be 
willing to send me some from other places. 
Hoping I will soon hear from you, I am your loy- 
ing niece, LEONA MAHIN 


Summer 


EAR the birdies sweetly singing 
‘And children’s voices gladly ringing; 
Rise, salute the pretty flowers, 
And welcome summertime’s happy hours. 


‘Tis the time of joy and mirth, 
the time of gladness’ birth; 
*Tis the time when all are glad, 
‘Tis the time when none are sad; 
‘Tis summertime. J 
GEORGE ROBESON 


Furnishing a College Room for Comfort 


How Artistic Results may be Inexpensively Obtained 


By JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


lege is in deciding how to furnish the college 
room. If one has plenty of money at com- 
mand, the question is easily solved by sending 
for a decorator. This does not appeal to many of the 
girls and boys, however, as they prefer to attend to 
all the interesting details themselves. ~ 
After the great question has been decided as to 
where one will room, the present condition of the 
place is carefully considered. Generally, the walls 
and woodwork need a thorough overhauling after a 
four years’ siege by rampant youth, and here the 
individual taste will be consulted. Simple color 
schemes are usually chosen, acting as a foil for the 
pictures and posters so dear to the college heart. 
The studious, quiet girl will choose a soft gray ef- 
fect, though it would be wise for her to 
have some clever touches of brilliant color 


Oo”: of the pleasures anticipated in going to col- 


a shady side, with a big bay window, was decorated in 
a yellow tone. The walls were covered with cream- 
colored cartridge-paper, the oak molding set close to 
the ceiling, a prevailing fashion for this year. Large 
figures on the paper would have been out of place 
in a room used for quiet study, though « simple 


design of white stripes on a cream ground might have 
been used instead of the cartridge-paper. ‘The floor 
was stained brown, and was partially covered by 
several Japanese and Smyrna rugs in subdued colors. 
Cream muslin was used for the window-cur(uins. 


A WINDOW-CURTAIN HINT 
The right shade not being obtainable, plain white 
muslin was dipped in coffee water with « little glue 
mixed in it to add stiffness to the fabric. Wide ruffles 


as high lights in the resulting picture. 
The outdoor girl will want green, with 
decorations of golf-sticks, tennis-rackets 
canoe-paddles. The society girl revels 
in pink and gold, with dainty French fur- 
nishings. The girl with lots of brothers 
likes the severely simple mission style, 
with few follies and fripperies. 


COZY EFFECT DESIRABLE 


Whichever style is chosen, let it be 
well carried out. Have the room cozy 
and comfortable, for it takes the place of 
home for many months at the very im- 
pressionable period of a girl’s life. 

In a recent visit to some of the Eastern 
colleges, both for young men and women, 
many charming features were found, origi- 
nalin many instances. A large room on 
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tained. One young woman, with a fad 
for home carpentry, spent part of her 
summer vacation making odd pieces for 
her college room, Her friends found out 
what she was doing and determined to 
help her. During the last week in August 
they surprised her one day with a “college 
shower.” Many mysterious parcels were 
brought and when opened were found to 
be the almost complete furnishing of her 
room. The girls had brought covers to put 
on the sofa-cushions she had made from a 
feather bed which was found stored away 
in the attic. They were of burlap, Rus- 
sian crash, leather, velvet and brocade, all 
in harmonious colors. Some were plain, 
others appliquéd in a contrasting color 
and fabric. Two young men bought a 
plain wooden chest and carved her mono- 


CORNER OF A STUDY AT YALE 


finished one side and lower edge of each curtain, The 
couch was covered with yellow-striped’ rep, and the 
long window-seat with a figured material in the same 
tone. These were both fifty-four inches wide and cost 
one dollar per yard. 

The sofa-pillows were yellow and brown. Several 
light ro had cushions suspended on the backs, 
and laid on the seats. These were made of soft chints, 


in cream and yellow. The other chairs were large 
rush-bottomed ones, some plain armchairs and two 
comfortable rockers. 

The desk stood in the middle of the floor and was 


stained brown, similar to the bookease, the little maga- 
zine-stand and the dressing-table. The latter was 
covered with a self-colored linen runner having a 


simple conventional design stenciled on the ends. 
The dark linen was used because it does not soil quick- 
ly and is easily laundered. 


The study room is usually the sleeping-room of the 
girls, so the cozy couch can be transformed into just 
as cozy a bed. It is very often built as wide as a sin- 
gle bed and is then fitted with springs and a heavy 
hair mattress covered with plain denim or burlap. 

In many cases no cover is used, a deep flounce of the 
denim being tacked on the edge of the seat and reach- 
ing to the vr. A long box can be made to fit the 
hidden spa to hold dresses without creasing, a close- 
ly fitting cover keeping out all dust, When mission 
furniture 1 be used, there is no other 


gram on the top; another made two 

quaint sets of book shelves to fit against 
the ends of a corner couch, Among her treasures were 
a small corner cabinet, with carved doors, to hold her 
toilet articles; a long shirt-waist box covered with 
denim; several pictures that she owned, with wide, flat 
frames fitted to them; a Japanese electric lamp-shade 
made from heavy cardboard, with little Japanese prints 
inserted on the six sides; a couch cover of monk’s- 
cloth, with a stenciled poppy design around the edge; 
an electric light stand made of wood, stained brown; 
three shelves with plain wooden brackets, all ready to 
be put up; a wooden cabinet to fit on her desk to hold 
paper and envelopes; a desk set of copper hammered 
by an arts-and-crafts worker. Her delight can easily 
be imagined. 


TREATMENT OF WALLS 


When she reached college she had the walls of her 
room frescoed in a gray green, the woodwork painted 
black and the floor stained a reddish brown. On the 
floor was spread a rug made of plain green wool filling, 
costing sixty cents peryard. Several small vari-color- 
ed rugs were placed to receive the greatest amount of 
wear. Chints curtains with a design of yellow roses 
on a green ground hung at the windows. 

The room was so high that the black picture mold- 
ing was placed three feet from the ceiling and was used 
as a plate-rail as well. Her collection of college pic- 
tures had white mats and narrow black frames. When 


style that gives so good an effect, It 
is deservedly very popular with young 
people, as it does not mar easily and is 
comparatively inexpensive. 


HOW TO OBTAIN BARGAINS 


A desk in mission may be purchased at 
$9.75. This has a flat top with four 
good-sized drawers; oak chair, $2.75; 
student’s Mo: chair, from $10.50 to 
$24; cottage oak rocker, $5.50; chiffonier 
with five drawers and glass, $25; chest of 
drawers with glass, $8.25; Dutch settle, 
$6.75; Dutch round table, $6.75; library 
table, $6.00; small square table, $3.75; 
book-rack with three shelves, $3.75. A 
few firms make a specialty of buying the 
used furniture from the graduating girls, 
cleaning and renovating it, and selling it 
to the newcomers. 

Great bargains can in this way be ob- 
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Tasked to be shown the prettiest room 
at that particular New England college 
everybody at once said, “Why, that is 
Helen White's,” and I agreed with them. 
A college girl could hardly exist with- 
out a chafing-dish in which to cook fussy 
little dishes or to make fudge for her 
friends when study hour is over. In 
some colleges five-o’clock tea is a regular 
institution, so, in making a choice of gifts 
for graduation when a girl expects to take 
a higher course of study, do not forget to 
put on your list a cunning little brass tea- 
kettle, or pretty cups and saucers, or one 
of the many charming articles that help 
in the serving of a friendly cup of tea. 
A boy who is planning a college course 
is anxious, above all things, to get into 
some particular ‘frat’? house, as it is F 
called, one that has sheltered his brother AN ARTISTIC CORNER 
or perhaps his father in years past. This 
desirable position being attained, his status in college of cla 
circles is assured, and there is little to worry him. 
Here he will have a study room 
shared with one or two other boys, 
all taking a hand in the decoration, 
so that sometimes the result is very 
confused, even if satisfactory to 
the ones most concerned. 


BOYS ADDICTED TO COZY CORNERS 


Boys seem addicted to cozy cor- 
ners with draperies hung around 
wide seats, very comfortable for 
banjo clubs to lounge on. Some- 
times a deep window embrasure will 
evolve into a marvelous den, with 
innumerable puffy cushions piled 
high, and heavy curtains at each 
side. A good material for the couch 
and draperies is monk’s-cloth fifty 
inches wide, costing fifty cents a 
yard. This is a coarse-woven fab- 
tic which wears very well and is 


ee 
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mates to another, each one burning or cary- 
and back. 
‘ound the room 
s to hold the 
mugs and pictures and trophies of 
the different boys. This should be 
four inches wide, painted or stained 
like the rest of the woodwork. One 
room had green burlap pasted on 
the wall five feet up from the 
floor. Panels were formed over 
this by strips of dark wood fastened 
on with brass-headed nails three- 
quarters of an inch acr At the 
top of the panels there was a fiv 
inch shelf supported by small 
brackets. Dutch posters formed a 
* frieze over the shelf repeating 
around the room, framed with nar- 
row dark molding. Above this, 
dull green paper reached to the 
ceiling, and in this sp: were hung 
shields with the college arms, some 
adapted to all kinds of stenciling, low-toned pictures, a deer’s head 
wood-block printing, embroidery and a pair of fencing foils. 
or appliqué. There is nothing bet- ATTRACTIVE WINDOW-SEAT Toasts were engraved on small 
‘ter than craftsman furniture for 2 brass squares inserted in each panel. 
college men’s rooms, the heavier the better. Some- Dark green net was hung at the windows with sash 
times a big Morris chair is passed along from one set curtains of white cross-barred muslin 


ELECTRIC FIXTURES 


Among the interesting features of the 
room were the electric fixtures made of 
dark wood and iron painted black to 
match the woodwork 
was made to open like a patent folding- 
bed of three-quarters size with all the 


fasteners, so that Mr. College 
simply to touch a spring and over would 
turn the bed, all ready for him. This is 
an important consideration for comfort, 
for when one comes in tired out, it is an- 
noying to have to prepare the bed for 
occupancy. 

A number of attractive models of these 
beds are shown at a very reasonable 
figure. No other one investment for 
college furniture will give such a large 
return in comfort. 
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A SMALL ROOM AT BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


CHAPTER I 
Fp LIND wept his eyes over the rolling 
plains. It was his first t to a cattle-ranch, 
to Texas, to any ars built-up country. 
Born and bred in 5 his visits being al- 
ways eastward, to New York or Europe, he had never 
before behcld such a scene, mile upon mile of open 
land, with » long white trail winding through it like a 


snake, and s¢ 
could reac 
and the ram 


ming to have no end; and, as far as eye 
no houses save the adobes of the cowmen 
ing out-buildings of the Diamond F. A 


grayish brown haze hung over it all like a ant 
smoke; and the air was actually pungent in its ine 
freshne 1 he had never before seen a girl like 
Beatrice Su 

But surpr 


anything else was his own pres- 
ence there 1irty hours beforé he had been sit- 
ting in his father’s private office with no knowledge of 
the existence of the Diamond F. Then the elder Lin- 
den and a big sunburnt man with wide felt hat and a 
broad smi 1 walked in. 

“Ernest,” said his father eagerly, “this is Mr. Sum- 
mers, an old schoolmate of mine d owner of the 
biggest ranch in Tex He thinks, and I agree with 
him, that sit to his place might set you squarely on 
Your feet agai You ean start this afternoon and be 
there to-morrow by four. A few weeks 

“Or months, if you like,’”’ put in the ranchman, with 
a deep-throated laugh. ‘“‘And I think you'll like it. 
It’s the best country in the world. The Maine coast 
and the Adirondacks, and the Lord knows where else 
you've tried, ain’t in it with a Texas ranch for bring- 
ing the red blood back to a man’s veins. I won’t 
be there myself for several weeks yet, but my wife 
and little girl’ll look after you; and my boss is a fine 
Square chap. T’ll telegraph to Panhandle right off; 
they’ll send the message over so that Bee’ll get "t by 
morning sure. Bee’ll meet you with a rig and freight 


A Slip of a Woman 


By MARAVENE KENNEDY THOMPSON 


With Illustrations by J. H. CAHILL 


you and your traps to the house; it’s only ten miles.” 

Instead of four o’clock, it was six, nearly dusk, 
when the train pulled in at Panhandle the next after- 
noon. Linden saw the country but dimly as they 
jogged briskly along those ten miles. His astonish- 
ment over the driver who met him, then the dismal 
calls of the screech owls, the howls of the coyotes, 
the loud sweet drawl of Bee initiating him into the 
mysteries of the Texan night, these fully engrossed 
him. 

Now he stood on the wide porch that ran the full 
fifty-foot front of the big adobe house and gazed out 
over the strange country disclosed by the merciless 
morning sun. Dressed i ylish gray tweeds, spot- 
less linen, patent leathers, silk hose, his handsome face 
untouched by tan and almost womanish in its perfect. 
lines, his tall slight figure held erectly, he was as great 
a revelation to Beatrice Summers as was the Diamond 
F and its occupants to Linden. She looked at him 
curiously, her big brown eyes round and open as a 
child’s, yet with a woman’s admiration for his mascu- 
line beauty. 

“Aye you strong enough for the saddle?”’ she asked. 
“There ain’t much fun jiggling ‘long in a buggy, a’ 
you think?” 

” Linden smiled. “It’s according to who is with me 
in the buggy, Miss Summers.” 

“Bee, please; I ain’t ever been called Miss Summers 
in my life.” 

“Do you mean that the cowboys, all those common 
fellows, call you Bee?” 

“Why not? Most of em came here before I was in 
my ‘teens. And they ain’t’ common fellows, Mr. 
Linden. Father won't havea fellow on the place that 
ain’t on the square.” 

“But that doesn’t necessarily mean they’re gentle- 
men.” 

“Then I reckon we ain’t up on the points of a gentle- 
But we do know when a fellow’s a man. And 


man. 
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our boys are all straight and honest. There ain't 
one here who isn’t a man from the word go when it 
comes to their treatment of women and playing fair 
by each other.” 

“Uh-m! That yellow-haired fellow who was talk- 
ing to you out here early this morning before I came 
down-stairs, does he come under that category?” 

“Who, Reed? He’s the boss of the whole ranch. 
Father trusts him with his cattle, men, money and us. 
So I just reckon he’s a gentleman if any man is.” 
She spoke somewhat haughtily, and drew her supple, 
rounded figure to its full height, a good five-foot seven, 
which looked even taller in the short divided riding 
skirt she wore. 

“Even so, he has no right to look at you the way he 
does unless—” Linden hesitated. ‘Unless he’s your 
lover, your promised husband.” 

A loud merry laugh rang out. ‘Well, that’s rich. 
Why, Reed looks on me as a regular kid; he knows 
more in a minute than I ever will. Reed ain’t always 
been a cowboy; he’s educated in books and such 
things up to the hilt. When he first came here, four 
years ago, he didn’t know a longhorn from a coyote, or 
a yearling from a chicken-coop. He had all the boys 
laughing fit to kill and poking fun at him, until the 
place was like Bedlam with their howls, and now 
he’s boss and knows the business from A to Izzard. 
The boys all swear by him, too; not jealous a bit, and 
some of ’em have been here for twenty years. Reed 
is smart as you make ’em; he ain’t in love with such a 
greenerasIam. Why, I ain’t ever been off the ranch 
further than Panhandle.” 

Linden stared. Didn’t the girl know how astound- 
ingly lovely she was? Didn’t she realize the power of 
those full-lidded, wonderful eyes under their curling 
lashes, her rich coloring, her vivid crimson lips, so soft 
and curving, her exquisite teeth and ravishing dim- 
ples? And the little round chin and the full young 
throat, the tendrils that fell from her mass of gold 
brown hair on her forehead and neck, was she un- 
aware of the stampede these could cause in a man’s 
heart, even the smartest of men? 

“Do you think you could ride fifteen miles or so at a 
stretch?” she asked. ‘Chink is an easy goer and we’ve 
a saddle that’s comfy asacradle. But don’t goif you 
ain’t able. You don’t want to get done up the first 
day.” 

“Horse-back riding has been recommended as par- 
ticularly good for me. We'll try it,anyway. If you 
don’t set too swift a pace I think I can go you, Miss 
Summers.” 

Holding Chink alongside, Bee was waiting for him 
astride a clean little animal that spoke pedigree at a 
glance. She started to smile as she saw his English 
riding togs, baggy trousers, spic and span leggings and 
short-wristed gloves, dapper coat, trim cap, high linen 
collar and dainty ascot. And the dimples would come 
as he vaulted up and down, English style, on his sad- 
dle. She thought he didn’t know how to sit his horse; 
and quickly a pitying gleam came to her eyes and chas- 
ed away the dimples. She did hope he wouldn’t see 
the boys laugh. Even Reed had known how to ride, 
never letting daylight between him and his saddle, no 
matter how the horse bucked. And the horse had 
bucked in good fashion, for the boys had started him 
on Pepper, the worst little pinto that ever set foot on 
the Diamond F. She thrilled yet in true sportsman 
style as she recalled that spectacular exhibition of 
Reed’s. 

But Reed’s status was different: he had come to the 
Diamond F to be a cowboy. This man was only a 
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guest; he had lived all his life in cities. Though why a 
man shouldn’t be able to ride because he lived in g 
city Bee scarcely knew. She had only vague ideas 
about those great cities she read about; but she had 
been told that city folks were so different from ranch- 
men, and she was ready to concede anything in 
Ernest Linden’s favor. 

She gave her head a saucy tilt and smiled archly at 
Linden, unconscious of her newly-born coquetry. 

“We'll go over to the railroad siding where the boys 
are cutting out beeves for the market. You'll see 
about 3,000 of ’em in a bunch; and you’ll never see a 
finer lot of cattle anywhere.” 

“Do you always watch the boys—er—cut ’em and 
the like? I’ve just been wondering what you did 
with yourself, how you kept from getting lonesome.” 

“Lonesome? I was never lonesome in my life. 
When the boys ain’t around I have the dogs and horses 
and my gun; and in winter we play games. Then I 
have myself always.” 

“Yourself?” 

“Yes; thinking, y’ know. Thinking about things, 
animals and people and the world, hew it came to 
be just this way, and what it’s good for, and oh! all 
such things that come into your head, things that 
make you feel just like a speck in the world; then 
again like, well, like you were God, almost.” 

Linden stared again. “I—oh—er—” he stam- 
mered, 

Bee nodded. “Sure,” she said. Then her face grew 
childishly jubilant. “But Thursday th 
something doing for fair. Barnum and Baile} 
at Panhandle. I™just love a circus, don’t you? Ain’t 
it fine to see the animals and the acrobats and clowns? 
The horses ain’t much usually, but oh! it all goes with 
such a swing and dash you just hold your breath.” 

Linden laughed with sudden boyishness. 

“Good! Acircus! I haven’t seen one in years.” 


CHAPTER II 


OON they had covered the length of the long zig- 
zag path that led from the house, a track worn as 
smooth as a macadamized road by the constant 

riding over it of the cowboy, for a cowboy, Linden 
soon learned, mounted his horse to go ten feet. From 
this they turned into the wide, white, sinuous trail that, 
looking at it from the porch an hour before, had seem- 
edtohavenoend. Bee set out ata brisk lope. And 
suddenly Linden caught a reflection of her native en- 
thusiasm for the open, was burnished into new life by 
the bigness and sweep and tang of this limitless land 
that stretched out, and out, to the very confines of the 
opalesque sky. In every direction, but far back from 
the trail, so far that they looked like clouds that had 
descended and were resting on the earth, were herds 
of grazing cattle, great dark bodies that moved slowly 
in a sort of rythmical march. 

“Whose cattle are those?” he asked, pointing to the 
nearest bunch. 

Bee laughed. ‘Most all the cattle you see here for 
miles, now, has our brand on’em; though in open range 
it ain’t always easy to say whose are whose until you 
doseethe brand. Inthe spring I’ve watched as many 
as thirty outfits moving along together up the valley 
like one loving family. Father says that’s the way 
people ought to be. He thinks a New York banker 
is as good as a Texas cowboy, but—” she showed her 


teeth under an irresistible smile—‘the cowboy don’t 
think so,” 


(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER XIII—(Continued) 


OLT,” he said, with no preliminary introduc- 
tion to the subject, ‘do you happen to have 
five hundred dollars?” 

Billy looked at him quizzically. “Say, 
Matt,” he answered, “‘if I look asif I had five hundred 
cents I’m deceiving you shamefully.” 

“All right; that’s what I thought,” said Robinson. 
“You owe me five hundred on Duncan’s note, to say 
nothing of your bill at the store, so I’m goin’ to take 
this shop and your donkey in part payment, Are 
you goin’ to let me take it peaceable, or do you want 
to make a fight?” 

Billy was somewhat stunned, 

“Fight?” he repeated quietly. “Fight for this poor 
old shop? I suppose I ain’t considered much of a 
blacksmith anyway, according to report, but, Robin- 
son, how about my working off the debt?” 

“Workin’ off nothin’! answered Robinson, ‘TI 
should say you ain’t a blacksmith! Do you think I’m 
goin’ to wait two years, or more? I’m goin’ to close 
your shop to-night and take possession, unless you 
want a row.”’ 


H 


CHAPTER XIV 
‘Tup GLEAM oF Goup 


T WAS later than usual, and the moon was well 
risen above the hills when Billy arrived that even- 
ing at old Fleming’s cabin to relieve Lyman Kirby 

of his care. 

He found Kirby sitting on the step at the door, 
reading by the light of a candle. 

Billy sat down on the step beside him, The candle 
burned steadily, for not a breath was stirring, The 
iat of mountains and heavens was profoundly si- 
ent. 

Then the silence of the cabin behind them was 
broken by a sound, half scream, half gurgle, that 
startled the men through and through. The book 
was dropped, and Billy, with the candle snatched from 
the step, threw open the door and entered, with Kirby 
fairly on his heels, 

Old Fleming, ghastly white and thin, with a light 
of supernatural brilliancy burning in his eyes, had 
taised himself up in the crumpled bed and was making 
astruggle to speak. He turned his head feebly in his 
efforts at utterance, but they failed. Then, with one 
last, spasmodic convulsion, he lifted a trembling hand 
from the blankets and pointed to his cupboard on the 
wall. The hand then fell, his muscles relaxed and the 
Spark of his life was extinguished. 

ae felt the emaciated pulse and slowly shook his 

ead, 

“Gone,” he said, 
he had rallied.” 

“Dead?” said Kirby, somewhat awed. “He was 
tryin’ to tell us something “fore he went.” 

He may have left some letter or something like 


“T feared it when you told me 
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that to be sent to some of his folks,” said Billy. 
He pointed toward the cupboard.” 

Kirby got a box at once and, standing upon it, tore 
the flour-sack curtain from the shelves on the wall, 
revealing a heterogeneous collection of broken pipes, 
empty cans, patches of paper, pill-boxes, drugs, 
cartridges and candles. 

“That’s all, exceptin’ this old jar,” he said. 
we ain’t lookin’ where he pointed.” He took hold of 
the jar. “By golly!” he added, “she’s awful heavy!’ 

He nearly dropped it when he slid it from the shelf, 
and, thrusting his hand within it as he stepped to the 
floor, he paused and looked at Billy peculiarly. 

“Tt's money!” he said. “It’s chuck full of money!” 

“Money?” said Billy. ‘That was what he wanted 
us to find: There must be something with it, then, to 
let us know where we’re to send it.”” 

“There ain’t a line nor a note nor nuthin’,” Kirby 
said in a hoarse, lowered utterance. “He must have 
meant us to have it!’’ 

“No, he didn’t,” said Billy. “Itisn’t for us. There 
must be something somewhere. It ain’t-a good legal 
will when a man merely points with his hand. We 
will have to put the money into Robinson’s safe to- 
morrow, until we do find some directions,” 

J to procure a box of polish, but she did not know 

that when she left the place Robinson not only 
watched where she went but followed at a distance; 
and that he found a knothole in the wall at the rear 
of the shack through which he could see the black- 
smith and his company and hear all that passed be- 
tween the speakers. 

“Flullo,” she said, as she came to where Billy was 
sitting, “Out in the sun, hey? It’s a good deal nicer, 
and, besides, it’s a good place to talk.” 

Billy said: “I made up my mind you had some- 
thing to say when I saw you come around the corner, 
What's going on?” 

“There’s a whole lot goin’ on,” said Jennie, “Some 
of it you know and some you don’t. In the first place, 
did you ever know Mr. William Scott? That’s what I 
want to know.” 

The blacksmith changed color, A slight flush crept 
across his face, above his beard, up to the roots of his 

hair. : 

ra ad see that some one has been talking at last,’” 
he answered calmly. “I thought it would come. A 
drunken man changed my name one day, He called 
me Holt instead of Scott, and I let it go. One name 
was as good as another to me, the new one perhaps 
even better than my own. That's all there Yee to it. 
T have never been ashamed of William Scott. i 

“Oh, I don’t care much about that anyhow,” an- 
swered Jennie indulgently. “That's your own busi- 
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CHAPTER XV 
Jennin Breaks THE News 
ENNIE stopped at Robinson’s store the next day 
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ness, I guess. I only wanted to know if you and 
Will Scott was the same.” i 

“Same bad penny,” said the blacksmith, folding 
little Phyllisy more closely in his arms. ‘What did 
she tell you about me when I was Scott?” _ 

“She told me so much that I knew there was some- 
thin’ mighty wrong somewhere,” answered Jennie, im- 
pulsively. ‘‘She showed me a printed piece that said 
you was dead, a year after you and her parted, you 
goin’ West.” 

Billy was silent for a moment, staring at his inform- 
ant fixedly. Then he said: “Are you certain of what 
you are saying? You saw a printed notice of my 
death?” © 

“That's what I said,” persisted Jennie. “And 
what’s more, she told me herself that she never got 
married to that Nelson feller till a year ago, and he 
died on the very next day, from heart disease, or 
something, after me believin’ that she married him 
about a year after you went West. according to the 


piece from the paper you showed me. Now I say 
something’s wrong!” i 
“Wrong?’’ echoed the blacksmith. “If you're 


sure of what you say, that she only married Nelson a 
year ago? Why it’s four years and more since I 
started West, and the notice was sent mie from the 
paper. If Nelson printed both those notices—coun- 
terfeits—lies—concocted to deceive us both—to make 
her think I was dead—to make me think she was 
married. 2 

“She said he was a printer,” she vouchsafed. “She 
said she wrote letters to you, even after she heard you 
was dead, but never could send ’em nowhere, of 
course. And she said you reminded her of Will Scott 
right from the start. And she’s got a photograft of 
you when you was young. So I couldn’t stand it 
no longer, and ran right down here to let you know. 
And you've got to make up and kiss, too, that’s all 
there is about it!” 

“Wait a minute, Jennie, wait a minute,” said Billy. 
“& lame heart travels slowly along the road where it 
gotits hurt. I’ve got to think. You didn’t tell her 
anything about me?” 

“Didn’t I promise you I wouldn’t?” answered Jen- 
nie almost indignantly. ‘‘What do you take me for, 
anyhow? Them things ain’t for outsiders to tell, and 
I guess I know it. I didn’t want to spoil it all for 
you.” 

“No,” said the blacksmith, “don’t spoil it ” 

“Well,” said Miss Hardy, after waiting with very 
little patience for something more, “ain’t you goin’ to 
come up and git things straightened out, now that 
you know?” 

“T was thinking,” Billy answered, “of what I’ve 
got to offer any woman, after all these years of going 
down-hill. I’m worse than just busted; I own one- 
half of a no-good mine, and I hardly know how T’ll 
feed myself. I’m a no-account man in a land where 
men must employ either very keen wits or far more 
skill with their hands than I possess, That’s the 
kind of a gift I am to offer to a girl who has undergone 
suffering enough!” _ 

“Oh, fig sticks!” said Jennie. ‘As if a woman cares 
for things like that! You ain’t goin’ to starve, and 
even if you was, she’s got a right to starve just as 
much as you do! I want to know, are you goin’ to 
come up to the house and see her?” 

“How long will you give me to think things over?” 
asked the blacksmith, yieldingly. “Don’t forget that 
all this comes with something of a shock,” 

“Well, if you and her have been mis’able, why don’t 
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you fix things up quick, and not let painful conglom- 
erations go on no further?” demanded Jennie With 
spirit. “I won’t give you long, if I’m goin’ to £0 on 
likin’ you and admirin’ your education. I can g0 up 
there and kind of git her ready for some big surprise, 
and then you come along and I'll stay outside in the 
garden for an hour, or longer, if you want,” 

“Tm going to hold you to your promise not to say 
a word about me,” Billy answered, slowly, “I’y 1 
you come down and take the youngster home as usual, 
about sundown, and then I'll come a little later,” 

“You know I'd do anything in the world,” Jennie 
answered. ‘‘Good-by again, till later on.” 

She then hastened briskly out of the cabin anq 
across the slope to the trail that led up the hill. Robin- 
son, quietly slipping from his point of vantage, pro- 
ceeded, unobserved, to his store. 

Billy sat there nearly all the afternoon, with noth- 
ing in the world to do but comfort little Phyllisy, 
The sun was low when at length a certain fairy tale, 
concerning remarkable kittens that lived eternally, 
had hardly been more than well begun when Robin- 
son, the storekeeper, darkened the door and entered 
the room, uninvited. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Tue Finar Straw 


HE blacksmith was quite beyond surprise. The 
presence of Robinson, or of any more truly Sa- 
tanic disciple, at his house would hardly have 

aroused his amazement. He greeted his visitor quiet- 
ly, expecting, perhaps, to hear the man request the 
surrender of this shack for debt. 

“T dropped in,’’ said Robinson, “‘to have a little con- 
versation. Yes. Just a friendly chat on a matter 
that’s kind of—well, ticklish.” 

“T don’t think you can tickle another thing out of 
me at present,’ said Billy. ‘If worst comes to worst, 
I believe I’m entitled to hold thi elte 

“Oh, I don’t want your shack,” declared Robinson, 
heartily. “You needn’t worry no more at present 
about the little balance you owe me on the note and so 
forth. The fact is, Holt, I come to talk about some- 
thing more ticklish than that.” 

“Well,” said the blacksmith, “go ahead. 
on your mind?” 

“You see,” explained Mr. Robinson, in his oiliest 
manner, “it’s about Mrs. Nelson and me, and some 
things she told me about you and the past, if I may 
call itso. Yes. That’s the subject I mean.” He 
looked at Phyllisy engagingly, and elevated his brows 


What's 


at her in a manner that was most diverting. ‘‘Hullo, 
hullo, baby,’’ he added. “‘Chick-a-dee!’”’ 
Phyllisy regarded him with grave distrust. Billy 


was watching him steadily. 

“Something that Mrs. Nelson told you about me 
and the past?” he repeated. “Yes, go on, You've 
got something disagreeable to say. What is it?” 

“You may not have noticed about Mrs. Nelson and 
me,” resumed the storekeeper. “She and I have be- 
come interested, asit were. Well, I suppose I was the 
first party she told she was a widow. That means 
something, don’t it, Holt?” 

“Ts that all you came here to tell me?” 

“Not quite—no, not the whole racket,” replied 
Robinson, smilingly. “She showed me a picture of 
you she’s got, and said you was supposed to be dead 
long ago, she havin’ a scrap out of a paper to show it. 
And so, not wantin’ to hurt your feelings, I might just 

(Continued on page 401) 


An Unconventional Visit 


By JULIA HEMPSTEAD BULL 


spend a week at her new home in Prattsburg 
I was very much pleased, and so was Early. 
both extremely fond of Clara Hed- 
rs ago, when she was Clara James, 


We I got Mrs. Hedding’s letter inviting us to 


ding. Three y 


we spent the winter that we were eighteen together 
at Miss Neaf’s School for Young 


Ladies. And Clara’s invitation 
came so opportunely, for Early’s 
vacation had just commenced, 
and I myself was so dead-tired 
of the routine of struggling with 
stupid pupils that I was almost 
ready to go to an asylum and ask 
to belocked up! So I wrote te 
Clara when to expect us. The 
morning before we were to start 
the postman came, and I ran 
down to get the mail. There 
was a letter for me, and when 
I opened it, I nearly fainted. 
This is what it said: 


My Dearest Edith: 

Tam overwhelmed with desolation 
at the thought that I shall not see 
You quite as soon as I had expected. 
Eugene’s father fell this morning 
and broke his leg, and they tele- 
graphed for us to come immediate- 
ly. Of course we feel that we must 
g0. Now will you forgive me if I 
make a somewhat unconventional 
Proposition? Won’t you and Early 
please come, anyway? You will 
ve no trouble finding the place, 
314 Mellison, and the key will be 
under the northeast corner of the 
door-mat, Go right in and take possession. There are lots 
i things in the pantry and refrigerator, for you see I am 
Saving unexpectedly, And you can run out to market for 
i2y other little things you may need, I suggest this partly 
attse I think possibly you may enjoy the very novelty of 

© Situation, and partly because I don’t want to miss un- 
weesatily one minute of your visit. Iwant you there 
when I come, and I don’t know just when that will be; but 
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. I hope I can leave in two or three days. 


“WHAT A CHARMING HOUSE!” 


Tve got to start 
for the train in fifteen minutes, and I am writing in such a 
hurry that I am afraid my letter is incoherent. 
: Very lovingly, 
Crara, 

I hurried up-stairs and rushed into the bedroom 
where Early was combing her 
hair. 

“Read that,” I cried, “and 
then tell me that Fate hasn’t 
got it in for the Chlore girls!” 

Early dropped the comb, and 
her lovely hair tumbled in a 
cloud all over her pretty, white 
shoulders. For fully a minute 
after she had read it, she did 
not say a word, and I watched 
her in suspense. 

“Early,” I cried, “what shall 
we do?” 

“Well, I suppose we could give 
up our visit,” she said. 

Actually, Ihadn’t realized un- 
til that minute how frantically I 
was looking forward to that visit. 
When she said that I turned cold 
all over. 

“Why, Early Chlore!” I ex- 
claimed. “How can you sug- 
gest such a thing?” 

Early burst into a little, high 
laugh, and stooped to pick up 
the comb. Her hair fell down 
the wrong way, and she parted 
a place for her eyes to shine 
through, as she said buoyantly: 
“J think we'll start to-morrow for Prattsburg, as we 
had intended; and we’ll take possession of 314 Melli- 

nd go to housekeeping.” 
oF subbed Early around the neck and hugged her; 
T couldn’t help it. “I feel,” said I, “that Iam going to 
enjoy this more than anything that ever ce eae 

T think I never saw it rain harder than it e 
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lay, and as it was still pouring 
aw wickedly when we reached Psatts- 
burg, we decided that it would be a 
matter of simple economy to take a cab. 
We picked out a cabman who looked 
good-natured and as we climbed in, Early 
told him to take us to 314 Mellison. He 
acted rather stupid, I thought, for he 
leaned down and kept repeating, “‘Mel- 
lison Street? 314 Mellison Street?” 

“Can’t you understand?” I said. “Of 
course it’s a street. 314 Mellison!”” 

Then he nodded, and started his horse. 

It seemed as though we rode for 
miles, up and down, over a bridge, and 
around corners, until I grew quite dizzy. 
At last he stopped in front of a very 
swell-looking establishment, and we got 
out and paid him. 

It wasn’t storming quite so hard, for- 
tunately, but there was enough rain to 
hurry us up the walk and on to the 
porch without a very close examination 
of our surroundings. There was the 
door-mat, all right. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea which is 
northeast,” I said. ‘But if we look in 
all the corners, we'll surely find the key.” 

We looked, but we did not find it. 

“Probably it has got pushed under 
the middle,” said Early. 

“Of course that’s it,” said I. 

We picked up the rug, and turned it 
over, but there was no key. Then we 
stood up and looked at each other; and 
if my expression was anything like hers 
I must have been a sight. 

“The trouble is,” I said, “that Clara 
left in such a fiuster that she forgot to 
put the key where she said she was go- 
ing to. It’s around here somewhere; 
we'll see if we can’t find it.” 

“T feel like a porch climber already,” 
said my sister. ‘And I’m sure I saw 
some one looking at us with suspicion 
from that up-stairs window next door.” 

But I was looking for the key, and 
my hair was beginning to feel creepy at 
the roots, when my eye fell upon a little 
jut on the door-casing, about six feet 
up. I climbed on the porch chair, and 
reached my hand up to it, and there 
was the key! 

I cannot describe what an immense 
relief I felt. 

“What a charming house!” cried Ear- 
ly delightedly. And indeed it was. The 
furnishings were exquisite, so quaint 
and tasteful and expensive, too; any one 
could see that. I was surprised, be- 
cause I knew that Eugene Hedding 
worked on a moderate salary. 

“Come out to the kitchen,” said I. 


| “I want to see what we are going to 


have for supper.” 

Everything looked clean and trim, 
The pantry shelves were 
full of kitchen dishes and tinware, but 
we did not see anything to eat, 

Early gave me a queer look, but she 
didn’t say anything. There wasn’t a 
thing in the pantry in the line of eat- 
ables, except a half-loaf of dry bread and 
a bottle of olives. 

“Where’s the refrigerator?” said I. 
“Let's look there.” 


Well, there was a dish o; 
and nothing else. 

I couldn’t keep still any longer. 

“What ever possessed Clara Heddi 
to tell us that she had the house ‘i 
things to eat!” I said indignantly. 4! 
half-loaf of dry bread doesn’t constit t 
my idea of lavish plenty in the Sine 
line, by any means.” ary 

“Well,” said Early, “now tha; 
found that we are to haven 
us go up-stairs and see wh 
sleep.” 

The up-stairs bore out the 
the lower floor; it was charmingly dainty 
and luxurious. The room at the head 
of the stairs was evidently a guest cham. 
ber, done exquisitely in blue and gold 

“Do you suppose Clara meant this 
room for us?” I asked with awe, 

“I don’t know,” she said; “let’s ine 
vestigate a little before we take Pos: 
sion, anyway.” 

She gingerly pushed Open: another 
door. I stood on tiptoe, my chin upon 
her shoulder, and peered in with inter. 
est. Oh, what a dream of a bathroom! 

We both gave a gurgle of delight as 
we beheld it. I always did want a big 
bathroom, with a separate foot-bath in 
it, and here it wa. 

“My hair nee 


f butter init 


t We hayg 
10 Supper, let 
eTe We are 
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s shampooing,” said 
Early virtuous! id I am going to at- 
tend to it this very night.” 

We found a little room at the end of 
the hall that we decided to take, pend- 
ing the arrival of our hostess. It was 
pretty, but not elaborate, and evident 
ly not in use, as the closet was entirely 
empty. We carried our suit cases in, 
and unpacked them; then we decided 
that we would go out and hunt for 
something to eat. We found a clean 
little market two blocks down the street, 
and we laid in a supply of eggs, bread 
and celery and some bacon. Then we 
seurried back and struggled for a while 
with the gas-range. It worked all right 
after two or three trials, and we fur 
bished up quite a respectable supper. 

“I wish,’ said Early, as we put away 
the dishes, “that I didn’t feel so prowly 
and disreputable. I feel as if‘I ought 
to be arrested, and I don’t quite know 
what for. Still, if I were to hazards 
guess, I should say for housebreaking. 

“Silly!” I replied. 

Nevertheless, I was conscious of some 
thing of the same feeling myself. We 
went into the library, which looked vely 
jolly and imposing all lit up, tried the 
piano, which was a lovely Steinway, a" 
hunted out some good books. But velY 
soon Early went up-stairs to eeu 
her hair. I went up with her, to help 
her rub in the eggs; then I left her 10 
finish the ceremony at her leisure, 
went down to the library to read. ; 

“Did I leave the lights all turned 0 
like that, when I went upstart 
thought, as I walked quietly throu 
the hall. ‘How careless of me 
how extrayagant!’’ 

Then I Beopad! and my heart tf 
up and bobbed against my pala al 
standing by the library table was 


io ilies 


ar!’? was my first thought; 
abe en he leave all the lights 
ed oD like that?” I didn’t know. 
ake hhad 10 time to formulate a plan 
y, fense, or to effect my escape, for he 
of de He was standing by the table, 
svmé-_¢ in his hand, but he laid it 
4 meeuicely, and stepped forward. 
ae evening,” he said; and it was 
suddenly borne in upon me that he was 


tall and well-dressed, and remarkably 
d-Iooking- ‘ 
eicood evening,” I replied. I was so 


frightened that I was quite self-pos- 
sessed, and that seems strange, too, come 
ink about it. 

Oe ited at me deferentially, but 
he looked unmistakably surprised. He 
took another step forwar ,and said hesi- 
tatingly, “Were you expecting toseemy 
sister?” 

If I was frightened before, then I was 
simply paralyzed. His ister! Clara 
Hedding had just one brother, and he 
was insane—had been in an asylum for 
years! I saw it allina flash. He had 
escaped, and, coming here in her ab- 
sence, had let himself in, Heaven only 
knows how, but a lunatic cunning 
enough to break out of one building, 
when carefully guarded, would certain- 
ly have no difficulty in breaking into 
another, and an empty one. It was a 
hideous situation, but it had to be faced. 

“T had hoped to see her,” I said, and 
my voice sounded quite natural, ‘“‘and 
I presume she will soon be here.” 

“T know my sister will be distressed at 

missing you,” he said in the courtliest 
way imaginable, “but I fear she is not 
likely to return for some days.” He 
did not ask me who I was, or howI 
came there, but he looked those in- 
quiries very plainly, And I thought the 
best way was to e aclean breast of 
it, so far as my e in the affair was 
concerned. It seemed to me that he 
was having a lucid interval; either that, 
or he was deadly cunning, and I had 
better try to entertain him, amuse him, 
anything to ward off a sudden attack. 
: ‘Tam making my first visit to your 
sister, and incidentally to Prattsburg, 
under rather unusual conditions,” I 
said, “but it was her own suggestion 
that we should come and wait here for 
her return, when she found that she was 
obliged to be away for a short time.’ 

“Wer? 

. “Oh, yes; my sister is with me. 
18 Up-stairs, shampooing her hair.” 
Tought to have told you,” I hurried 
on, “that am Edith Chlore. You are 
Mr, James, of course?” 
ee Rave me a rather odd, amused 
eae ra there was nothing vicious 
ay, 
“ Yes, my name is James,” he said. 
© you are Edith Chlore? And you 

Ave a sister Early ?”? 

Senge that he should remember 

mng of us!” I thought; but I knew 
ae get him switched off from any- 
toes a the nature of reminiscence. So 
nee pees: rapidly to tell him about 
ty foolish thing that had happened, 


€ven to the Search for the key. 


She 
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A LAD 


Nearly Wrecked by Coffee. 


‘When I was 15 years of age,” writesa 
Kans. man, “I was stout, healthy and ro- 
bust, with a clear complexion and steady 
nerves. 

“At that time I was put on my grand- 
father’s farm, We ate breakfast As lamp- 
light and he had me take an extra cup of 
coffee as ‘it would be a long time till 
dinner.’ 

“J soon began to have an uneasy feel- 
ing in my stomachand did not sleep well nights. Always proud that I 
had been able to outrun any boy in the neighborhood, I was now pained 
to find that I could not run half the usual distance without having to stop 
and gasp for breath. 

“My cheerful disposition gone, I became cross, nervous, irritable. So 
bloated, I could not breathe welllying down. Unable to think clearly, I 
feared I was losing my mind. This continued for some time as I did not 
realize the cause, Finally one doctor told me I must quit coffee, and he 
prescribed 


POSTUM-— 


“When I learned how to make it right (directions on pkgs.) it tasted de- 
licious, and ina short time I noticed I could sleep better, think more cay 
and the bloating went down. Now I am a sound young man and loo! 
upon Postum as a capital support for nerves weakened by coffee, 


“There’s a Reason” 
Name given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
INSTANTLY RELIEVED 


and lasting comfort 
guaranteed by using 


THE FISCHER 


~ om: th | 


MUSIC TAUGHT BY MAIL 


= 
2 This Free Book i RUNIONS 


play plano or organ 
IN 20 EASY LESSONS 


BOOK today. Bias veneer ‘you have plano 

of organ, xis9) Send size of shoes and it 
SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC ff for right or left foot. 

Box 944, Kansas City, Ho. THE FISCHER MFG. CO,, 920 3d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TS 


Days’ Trial. Nopay ifit falls. 


UNDREDS OF STYLES FOR ONLY 5 CEN 
in the Summer Issue of 


The Standard Fashion Book 


ty mail, induding a cerlificate good for 

20 cenls over the cour ND ARD. PATTERN FREES ae ag 

ep at pss GETUIT, TODAYS Ken Yom bal erent oe a= 
STANDARD FASHION COMPANY, 12-16 VANDAM STREET, 


“The only towel 
worth a name” 


The Rubdry towel is wonderfully ab- 
sorbent and gives a soft, delightfully ef- 
fective friction, though it is absolutely 
non-irritant, 


Its peculiar weave produces a surface 
of millions of little nubby sponges which 
absorb moisture most remarkably. 


They are economical, as they will out- 
wear two or three ordinary towels, cost- 
ing the same. 


Each etiquette 
towel DIG YE sewed on 
has a ae the cor- 
ner, and is packed in an individual anti- 
septic envelope or carton. 


That you may judge Rubdry for your- 
self, we will, on receipt of I0c and your 
dealer's name,send you two generous 
sized wash cloths which are well worth 
having. 


RUBDRY TOWEL CO., 


169 So. Angell St., Providence, R. I. 


A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN 


The only garment 
at, without padding 


duces the high bust 
and tapering waist 
which present styles 
demand. Thousands of 
women recommend it. 
No pressure on heart, 
lungs or stomach, 
throws shoulders 
back naturally and 
expands the chest. 


There is no subs: 
tute. Ask your dealer 
for “SAHLIN,” which 
is your guarantee. 
We will send direct if 
he cannot supply 

Or you. Money refunded 
No HOOKS ~ PATD-Noryecers if not perfectly satis- 
.No STRINGS NOHEAVY STEELS factory. 

Comes in high, medium high or low bust. Made 
in white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste, 
Give actual waist measure and bust measure desired 
and length from armpit to waistline. 

Best Grade $1.50; Medium $1.00 
Atk for free fashion booklet, full of interesting information 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1330 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


‘You should havea co 
of our catalogue, whic! 
we will send on receiptof 
@ postal card mentioning 
THE DESIGNER. 
We can supply you with 
all materials used in 
the art. The catalogue 
contains many valuable 
hints. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
41 West 25 Bt., N.Y. City 


The Gentlewoman’s Dress Shield 


Special Summer Weight—light, cool, dainty, Strictly water 
Proof—protects finest sili waists. ‘Stays in place without fastening 
—Justslip-iton! Use with any waist. Plain, 25c the pair; vale 
enciennes trimmed $5c; all silk 50c, Write for illustrated liter- 
ature about our interesting specialties in gentlewomen’s apparel 


—sent free. Gentlewoman Apparel Co,, 221 Como Blk. 
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He listened with the most flattering 
interest; then he said, ‘““Won’t you sit 

wh?” 

a I did; I was determined I would 
keep him in a good humor, though the 
skies fell, When I saw how pleased and 
amused he seemed to be, I said to my- 
self, “Edith Chlore, you have mistaken 
your vocation. Instead of giving piano 
lessons, you ought to have a position as 
attendant in an insane asylum,” 

It was surprising how easy he was to 
talk to, and how responsive he seemed. 
I suppose it was because his sad condi- 
tion removed, us both from the ordi- 
nary level of conventionality, and made 
everything seem different. It grew late; 
I didn’t know what to do. I couldn’t 
think of any way to terminate the in- 
terview safely. 

“Won't you play something?” he said 


7 


“I will do as you request,” he Said 
“and thank you for granting to me, 
privilege which I might not have die 
to ask for!” 

So I went to the piano, and TAN soft] 
over the keys. I decided to play Rene 
“Fileuse,” first, because I thought ‘t 
would be more likely to soothe him than 
anything else I knew; econdly, Lecause 
I was so familiar with it that JT could 
play it without watching my fingers 
thus being free to concentrate my 
attention upon my dangerous uest, 
So there we sat and glared at each 
other. Thatis,I glared. Iwas faintly 
conscious of it at the time, and I real. 
ized it most distinctly afterward, He 
didn’t glare, but he looked ‘at me ing 
strange, intent way. When I finished, 
he stood up, and I slipped round behind 
the table. 


“WON'T YOU PLAY SOMETHING 2" 


quite abruptly. Istarted; I was death- 
ly afraid to go and sit at the Piano with 
him behind me, because I knew he was 
liable to jump at me any minute. Still, 
Iremembered how potent a factor music 
is in the treatment of the mentally dis- 
eased. I didn’t know what todo. Then 
Thad a bright idea. There was an al- 
cove right at the end of the piano. My 
eye fell upon it, and I saw my way clear. 
Ismiled my very sweetest, “Yl play,” 
I said, “if you will promise to sit in the 
alcove all the while. I can tell by your 
face that you have temperament; I 
want the inspiration of watching you as 
I play!’ 

He looked at me queerly for a minute. 

“Heavens!” I thought, “is he going to 
jump now?’ 

But he only laughed. 


“If it comes to a tussle,” I thought 
recklessly, “I’ll try to brain him with | 
this brass candlestick. Why didn’t] 
think of it before!” 

To my relief, however, he took out 
a handsome watch, which he looked at 
with an expression of surprise. Then 
he said, “I cannot tell you, Miss Chlore, 
how much I have enjoyed meeting you. 
I feel that I ought to apologize for stay- 
ing so long; I did not realize that it ie 
so late. I am very glad that I called 
here to-night; and it was the merest ac- 
cident that brought me, too. I was 
passing the house, and happened to Te 
member that my sister had asked me 
to look at an article in one of her mag? 
zines, so I thought I would stop and get 
it. When I found the key was ae 
its usual place, I tried the door, whic 


”- 


unlocked. By the way, Miss Chlore, 
was uN0C 


ee ag you 2nd your sister are alone 
ae once in a strange land, you 
ic keep the door fastened while 
ee are in the back part of the house, 
a stairs. Now let me thank you 
: ie quite the pleasantest evening 
ae J have ever spent. And, if I have 
ye ermission, I will call for a mo- 
a Gomorrow to see how you are en- 
Reh your experiment in housekeep- 
me He reached out his hand with a 
ae and I gave him mine—lI had to. 
sje held it for an instant; then, before 
[ knew what he w: 
raised it gently and 
Oh, dear! No one 


had ever kissed my 
hand before, not even a maniac, and it 
did feel so funny! 

[blushed and stammered, and while I 
was trying to think of something to do 
or say, he bowed politely, for all the 
rid just like a person in full posses- 


wOl 
sla of his facult nd went out. 

[rushed up-stairs and threw myself 
heavily on the side of the bed. 

“What's the matter?” said Early cross- 
ly. “I thought you were never coming 
to bed.” 

“Getup. Iwant you to hold my head 
and rub me for a while.” 

“What do you mean?” she said, sit- 
ting up. 

“Early Chlore,” I said impressively, 
“you have my tact and courage to thank 
for the fact that you have not been mur- 
dered in your bed. Clarence James has 
escaped from the asylum, and managed 
to make his way here to his sister’s; and 
for two solid hours I have been talking 
tohim with a smile on my face, expect- 
ing every minute to have him fly at my 
throat!” 

“How did he get in?” asked Early. 

“T can’t imagine,” I replied. “He 
probably has, in some way, got hold of 
askeleton key, though he actually had 
the assurance to tell me that he found 
the door unlocked, and advised me to be 
more careful.” 

“I remember now,” said my sister, 
“you did leave that door unlocked, when 
wecame in from marketing. Did he act 
very crazy?” 

‘Not one particle!” I asserted with 
great vehemence, 

“Do you suppose he really is crazy?” 
said Early. 

p “There isn’t a shadow of doubt about 
it,” I replied ruefully. “No male creat- 
ure in his proper senses could be so 
thoroughly agreeable! Just think! He’s 
coming back to-morrow!” 

un He won't,” replicd Early sagely. 

The authorities will catch him and lock 

im up again) before that time. They 
are probably hot on his trail.’ I felt 
quite certain that I should not close my 
he allnight. I did sleep quite soundly, 
anaes but the night was full of 

ms, and my new acquaintance fig- 


ured in all of them in some strange 
fashion, 


“Edith,” Early was saying to me when 
awa my eyes, “I’ve been thinking 
out that dreadful affair last night, and 
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Thbelieve we ought to telegraph to Clara 
that he has escaped, and was here. I’m 
au she would want to know about it; 

here is no telling what may hay en.” 

Thadn’t thought of it eseeee I 
could see that Early was right. 

“Tl go down-town right after break- 
fast,” I said, “and buy myself a belt, 
and send the telegram. And do keep 
the house locked, and try to take care of 
yourself until I get back.” 

I had discovered that we were only 
two blocks from a street-car line, and I | 
judged that if I took a car I would 
eventually get down-town. I had no 
trouble at all in finding my way about. 
In twenty minutes I had found a store, 
and made my purchase. Then I stepped 
into an office to send the telegram. 

f I expended a good deal of care upon 
its wording, for I did not want to alarm 
Clara unnecessarily. Then I reached | 
into my hand-bag after my purse, but it 
wasn’t there. I remembered, then, a | 
woman that had stood very close to my 
clbow at the counter where I paid for 
my belt, and jostled my arm a little as 
I opened my shopping bag; and I felt 
in that she must have taken it. It 
no great loss, but I couldn’t pay for 
sending the telegram. Of course, I could | 
shave sent it collect, but I didn’t like to 
do that. So I concluded to make the 
best of it, and let the telegram go till 
afternoon. Then I commenced to de- 
bate how to get home again. © 


I didn’t have five cents to pay my car | 


fare, and it seemed out of the question 
to walk so far, especially as I knew I 
should get lost. ‘I guess there’s noth- 
ing for it,” I said, “except another cab. 
Then I can pay for it when I get to the 
house.” 

None of the cabmen in sight looked 
good-natured, and they all looked as 
though they probably abused their 
horses; so, after comparing their villain- 
ous physiognomies, I picked out the 
worst-looking one of the lot. 

314 Mellison,” Isaid as I climbed in. 

Then what did he do but lean down 
and commence saying: “Mellison Street? 
314 Mellison Street?—or Mellison Ave- 
nue?” 


My jaw dropped, and I stared at him | 


as if I had been turned to stone, for a 
long time; it seemed to me an hour, An 
inspiration and a mighty resolve flashed 
upon me. 

“Mellison Avenue,” I said. 

Off we went, not at all in the same di- 
rection as yesterday, and not nearly so 
far, only eight or ten blocks. He drew 
up in a quiet little street before a pretty 

age. 
othe shades were drawn, the house 
looked empty, the door-mat lay large 
and square upon the porch. 

“Which is northeast?” I demanded 
of the cabman as I got out. He told 
me, with a look of amazement. : 

“T want you to wait here a few min- 
7 said, and ran up the steps. 

Trang the bell. No one answered; I 
did not expect any one to. I lifted the 


utes, 


| Mahogany, Ox-Blood Red, Malachite Green 


USEFUL HINTS TO HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


A COAT of Natural Jap-a-lac applied 
over old or new linoleum or oil cloth will 
double its life, by preserving the original 
coat of varnish which would otherwise soon 
be washed or worn off. 


WEATHER BEATEN front doors are 
revived and beautified when coated with 
Jap-a-lac, and ‘‘newness follows the brush.”” 
It is best to use the color nearest that of the 
old finish. 


PORCH FURNITURE should be pro- 
tected and beautified each spring with 
Jap-a-lac. It is best to use the color of the 
old finish ; but if you wish to change the 
color, use Red or Green Jap-a-lac. 


WICKER FURNITURE coated with 


or Gloss White Jap-a-lac, looks better than 
new. 


WATER PIPES, furnace fronts, radia- 
tors, hot water tanks and iron fences are 
preserved and beautified with the use of 
Jap-a-lac, Use the Gold, Aluminum, Dead 
Black or Brilliant Black. 


PICTURE FRAMES, candelabra, gas 
fixtures, lamps, etc., given a coat of Gold, 
Aluminum or Dead Black Jap-a-lac, are 
renewed almost beyond belief,—the Dead 
Black produces that beautiful wrought- 
iron effect. 


OLD AUTOMOBILES, carriages, wag- 
ons, agricultural implements, etc., Jap-a- 
Jac-ed with either Brilliant Black, Red, 
| Green or Empire Blue, look 100% better, 
and are given new life. The cost is nomi- 
| nal, and the work can be done by an 
inexperienced person. 


JAP-A-LAC is a household necessity, 
and can be used in a hundred and one 
ways, from ‘‘cellar to garret,”” and is es- 
pecially adapted for finishing old or new 
floors and woodwork, Ask your dealer. 


‘The Glidden Varnish Company, 804 
Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O., are the 
manufacturers of JAP-A-LAC. They offer 
to send a sample can of any color (except 
GOLD), upon receipt of 10 cts. A sample 
of GOLD will be sent for 25 cts. 


“Stork” Pants 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


WATERPROOF 


Keep baby’s dresses dry and sweet 
‘Button neatly over regular diaper. Made of 
“Store” Sheeting—a rubberless, water- 
proof rapric, lightas linen. Easily cleansed. 
Adjustaoie, Soe Ber tk e 

te Sod oy dry goods dealers 
S0c a pair, riviehout the United Staces 


cif ” i} 
Stork” Sheeting 
WATERPROOF 
White, soft, dainty, hygienic. By the yard $1.00 
and $1.50. ‘‘Stork” Catch-All Bibs, 50c. 
Stork Diaper Bags, 50c. 
“Stork” goods, send to us. 
) REE for your dealer's name Baby Sponge 
¢ Bag made of "Stork" Sheeting as_a useful 
sample—also descriptive booklet. Write for 


them! 

THE STORK CO. 
12 Broad Bt. Dept. 2-I, Boston, Mass, 
(Also Mfrs. of ‘Stork’ Absorbent Diapers) 


SPR 


If your dealer hasn't 


corner of the door-mat; there lay the 
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The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 
Trade-Mark: 


No Buttons | No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 628,988550,289 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds 
and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may Say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers, ‘e want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be hadin all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from 
birth to any age. It fits so snugly to the form 
that it is particularly effective in Protecting the 
health of invalids or others who are delicate, The Ru- 
bens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, Sold 
at Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 102 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


DANISH CLOTH 


The best 4al/-wool fabric on the market. 
Looks Well Wears Well Low Priced 


Just the fabric for shirt-waists, skirts, suits and 
children’s garments; for evening gowns, house dress- 
es, kimonos, etc., etc. ‘ 

‘The same fabric in 36-inch width is known as 


-POPLAR CLOTH 


and both may be secured in a full line of shades of re- 
tail dealers at popular prices. The cream (shade $9) 
Taunders finely. Navy Blue—(shade 630) has a white 
selvage and is fast color,—will not crock. 

Ifyou cannot securethese fabrics fromyour homeretailer 
write us,andwe will tell you how and where to get thegoods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mannfacturers’ Agents, Boston and New York | 


ARE YOU TOO THIN? 


Syour form lack normal development, 
wholly or partly? You can display a per: 
fect figure, showing the natural, well rounded 
bust form of a beautifully developed woman, 
by using Nature’s Rival, an 


Air Form Corset Waist 


we will send you free our magnifi- 
cent illustrated booklet with hand- 
some fashion plates. 


RATURE’S RIVAL COMPANY, 1075 Tacoma Building, Chicago. 


HEALTH, COMFORT and ECONOMY 


are found in Fay Stockings, Because they save cs 
Save cost of supporters. Wear longer. Button at waist. 
Never come down or sag. Most comfortable summer 
or winter. Once tried always used. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


‘Fay Ideal” ir 


and HALF HOSE Sfor men. Best‘dyes, best inappearance. 
Least mending. Every pair guaranteed. Money back if 

not satisfied. BUY of your dealer, or sent on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted wherenodealers. Write for circulars. 
THE FAY STOCKING CO., 68 T St, ELYRIA,O. 


Invitations, Announcements, Ete. 


s. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
I. OTT ENGRAVING 00., 997 Chestnut t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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key. I fitted it into the lock, and en- 
tered the vestibule. Dainty, simple, 
modest in its appointments; this was 
what I had expected. I put my head 
into the parlor and my own picture gazed 
mockingly at me from the mantel-piece. 
With a hysterical laugh, I fled through 
the house to the kitchen, and opened the 
pantry door. Faint, tempting odors as- 
sailed my nostrils; the shelves were full 
of dainties. I rushed out, locked the 
door, and replaced the key. 

“Now,” I said to the cabman, who re- 
garded me with suspicion, not unmixed 
with apprehension, “Take me to 314 
Mellison Street!” 

Iwas completely stunned, and before 
I recovered myself we were at that 
awful house. 

“J want you to wait again,” I said, 
tumbling out of the cab, “for about fif- 
teen minutes. Then I want you to drive 
me and my sister and two suit cases 
back to Mellison Avenue.” 

Without waiting for a reply from the 
now thoroughly scandalized.cabman, I 
hurried into the house. I dragged Early 
up-stairs, quite unmindful of her indig- 
nant protests. When I had got her into 
the bedroom, I locked the door. 

“Early Chlore,” I said, “pack your suit 
case. ]’ll tell you all there is to tell after 
we get into the cab; just now this is 
enough to say, we’ve broken into the 
wrong house! But I’ve found the right 
one; thank Heaven for that, anyhow! I 
can never look a mortal in the face again; 
and when I think of that maniac, Early, 
‘who was he? He said his name was 
James.” 

“T’m sure I have no idea,” whimpeted 
Early. “The town is probably fairly 
swarming with lunatics. I know of at 
least two, who, if they have never yet 
been locked up, certainly ought to be.” 

I rushed into the packing with frantic 
haste. As I was already dressed for the 
street, it did not take me long to finish. 
I seized the suit cases and started out, 
leaving Early struggling with her shoe- 
strings. As I went down the steps, an 
enormous touring car drew up to the 
curbing, just behind the waiting cab. A 
man hurriedly stepped out, and I found 
myself face to face with my mysterious 
caller of the night before. He was im- 
maculately dressed, with a flower in his 
buttonhole, and I was forced to admit 
that he looked handsome, though I fair- 
ly hated the sight of him. 

“Why, Miss Chlore,” he exclaimed, 
“you're not going away!” 

“The réle of housebreaker,” I said, 
“"s pleasantly exciting just at first, but 
I find that it soon grows wearisome. The 
novelty of the situation having worn 
off, my sister and I are seeking fresh 
fields of adventure. 
Mellison Street to our entire satisfaction 
we are now starting for Mellison yen tie: 
Oh,” Teried poignantly, “a town so lost. 
to all sense of decency as to have two 
streets of the same name ought to be 
wiped off the map! How could you be 
80 unkind as to let me go on being an 
impostor, when you must have seen that 


Having exploited’ 


there was a mistake somew. 
did you let me think you 
And you told me your name was Jame) 

Inever saw a more hopelessly Pury} 
expression on the face of a human bei ed 

“My dear Miss Chlore,” he gaiq © 
tly, picking up the suit cases, “T see a 
there has been a mistake, but What ith 
Ido not yet know. But since you 
evidently starting out Somewhere te 
me at least have the consolation of tak 
ing you in my car. That will give you 
an opportunity of explaining the Matter 
to me, which, I am sure, you will be 
willing to do.” 

And before I could catch m 
he had actually paid off the Hi 
another humiliation, and installed me. 
bag and baggage, in the automobile, 
Just then Early came out. 

He leaned toward me. “] told you 
my name was James,” he said in q low 
voice, “because you asked me; and jt is 
—James Darthman. Now, won't you 
introduce me to your sister?” 

“Barly,” I said, with as much gelf- 
possession as I could muster, “this is 
Mr. Darthman. And he may be going 
to drive us to the police station, for 
aught I know; there is no particular 
reason why he shouldn’t, But I wish, 
please, that you would tell him how it 
happened!” 

Inever can be proud enough of Early 
for the way in which she rosé to the 
emergency. 

“So your sister is Mrs. Frannin?? ] 
heard her saying. (I had heard Clara 
mention the Frannins as the grand mo- 
guls of Prattsburg.) ‘And you area 
second cousin of Eugene Hedding? How 
nice that we should have mutual ac- 
quaintances! What is that, Mr, Brad- 
mur? Oh, Edith, Mr. Darthman knows 
George Bradmur! I have heard him 
speak of a Jim Darthman, who was in 
the class above him at college. So that 
was you? And of course it was through 
Mr. Bradmur that you heard of us.” 

As we climbed the steps of 314 Melli- 
son Avenue, the door opened, and Mrs. 
Hedding rushed breathlessly out. 

“Qh! oh!” she cried rapturously, “to 
think that I should have got here just 
ten minutes before you! I left Eugene 
to look after his father for a day or so 
longer; the fracture isn’t nearly as bad 
as we feared at first. And Mr. Darth- 
man, too! Come right in, all of you.” 

That evening I found myself enter- 
taining James Darthman in the parlor, 
after Clara and Early had gone up-stalls. 

“Were you very much afraid of me 
last night?” he asked. 

“T was,” I assured him, absolutely 
panic-stricken during the whole of the 
interview.” " 

“You need not have been,” he replied, 
“for had you but known it, you had me 
at your mercy from the first mone 

Perhaps it is possible for a man Hise 
in his right mind and still be irresistibly 
charming. I should like to think a 
but I am afraid that he is justalit 
crazy, after all, for he insists that Tam 
really prettier than Early! 


here? Wh 
Were crazy 


ot 


Y WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS COLT 


"a Makes the Best Home 


The famous old Pillsbury Trade-Mark has played an important 
part in the American household for nearly 50 years, until now 


it is universally recognized as standing for the BEST FLOUR. 


It has an added meaning, since 


Pillsbury’s BEST Breakfast Food 


has been put on the market. } 
Your grocer will say "it’s as good as THE FLOUR"—that’s 
enough. It’s so economical, too. Each package when pre- 
pared makes 12 pounds of delicious creamy white food, never 
sticky o1 lumpy. _ Its uses are not confined to breakfast, because 
it can be served in many dainty ways for luncheon or dinner. 


Ask your Grocer 


» LA 
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’ 
“The Queen of the Surf 
makes a sorry sovereign of the social season, with complexion ruined by the sun 


and wind of vacation days. A little pure cold cream before the bath, and 
Mennen’s after, will obviate the trouble. 


MENNEN’S 7atctm TOILET POWDER 


is an absolutely pure, high grade toilet powder, which not only heals the skin 
but soothes the skin, not only hides all skin roughness and rawness but heals them. 
Mennen’s relieves and prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn etc. After bathing 
and after shaving it is delightful, in the nursery indispensable. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes — 
the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed under \ 

the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold Every- 
where, or by mail 25 cents, Sample Free. 


’ 


NG TOILET POWDER, Oriental < 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). Si" prepared f 


the NURSERY. 
Sent Free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for 


six tables. 


impe is made of lawn, its yoke 
ee ith rows of valenciennes lace 
wt tion. Stitch the rows of insertion 
inser a ‘either edge. Cut the material 
cath the lace, and turn it back in- 
a tiny hem on either side. The lace 
trimmed part goes only TAD dow a as 
the depth of the arm’s-eye. Ap a 
piece of lawn is joined on for the lower 
: part. Now the 
shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams 
may be joined, 
then the collar 
sewed on, and the 
lace inserted in 
this in the man- 
ner described. 
The insertion in 
the sleeve-band is 
treated in the 
same way. 

And now to get 
to our girls’ dress, 
which is simplicity 
itself. You can 
make it up in a 
morning. We got 
for it a printed 
calico at six and 
three-quarter 

.cents a yard. As 
blue was the dom- 
inant color in it, 
we made the trim- 
ming bands of cal- 
ico of the same col- 
or, also obtained 
for six and three- 
quarter cents a 
yard. The front 
is cut on a bias 
fold. The upper 
part of the blouse 
isquite plain, The 
trimming bands 
must be cut on the 
full bias to go suc- 
cessfully around 
curves. Baste 
them on to the 
smaller curve first, 
The bias will 
Stretch to fit the 
wider curve. The 
bands are laid on 
the material, 
which is quicker 
Work than laying 
ie edge. E Though | they can be 
ts Bane continuous pice, you will 
nied oe Widths. You will find the 
iad oa fede on the ‘Shoulders, back 
ugly isthies thc Fae 

¢ bias are Senerally not very obtru- 
vies plait extensions, 

g ove the belt are just 

oe on the wrong side about 
the right “See and then turned out on 
28, Bint le like the corners of little 


th ining 7 
0n {6 the aa remaining lower edge 
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Economics of Dressmaking 
(Continued from page 370) 


The skirt is straigh: i 
I ight. Sew up its 
straight breadths, make the hentia 
the short placket, then gather the top 


and attach to the belt, puttin, 

the fulness in the back. Pee the ore. 

tonholes and fasten on the buttons. 
The dress has to be worm with a 

guimpe. 

at ten cen 


It may be made of white lawn 

tsayard. It requires two and 
a half yards of 
lace insertion, and 
one and a quarter 
yards of the 
edging. The 
yokes, back and 
front, are trimmed 
with rows of in- 
sertion running 
downward. This 
guimpe is very 
much like the one 
in our second illus- 
tration, and it is 
made in the same 
way. The ruffles 
of lace edging on 
the collar and 
cuffs should be 
sewed on by hand, 
and it is easier, 
too, to hand-sew 
the insertion, 
which is laid on 
next. The edge 
of the insertion is 
exactly over the 
gathered head of- 
the laceedging. A 
strip of lawn 
stitched on at the 
waistline forms a 
easing for tape to 
be run through. 
The _ buttonholes 
and buttons are 
the last things 
that require at- 
tention. 

The dress is es- 
pecially effective 
made up of the 
calico in a plaid 
design, with cross. 
bar lines of differ- 
ent colors. 

The list will 
show you how 
the dress and 
guimpe can be} 
made for $1.14, including all sundries. 
$.29 


414 yards of 24-inch calico at 634c- ..- oe 


34 yard of 24-inch calico for trimming 
134 yards of 36-inch lawn for guimpe 
at 5e. : 
114 yards of valenciennes lace edging 

for guimpe at 10c. ..--.--- eg 
214 yards of valenciennes lace insertion 

for guimpe at 5c.-...-.------ cate 
One dozen buttons for dressand guimy 
One spool of cotton... 
Dress pattern . 
Guimpe pattern. . - 
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Beauty and 
Durability 


A In Spoons, Forks, 
Knives, ete., are 
J assured if you pur- 
chase goods bear- 
ing this trademark: 


“184 

ROGERS BROS: 
There are other “Rogers” 
and various makes of sil- 
verware, which areclaimed 
to be “just as good,” but 
like all imitationsthey lack 
the beauty and wearing 
qualities identified with 
the original and genuine 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
Send for our new cata- 
logue “V18" containing all 

the newest patterns, 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 

Meriden, Conn. 

(International Silver Co,, 
uesensor) 

Meriden Silver Polish, 
the “Silver Polish 
that Cleans.” 


FAST COLOR 
VENTILATED 
LIGHT and AIRY 
ROUND ENDS 


NO POKING 
THROUGH 


3 VENTBONE having 
an open centre can be 
easily sewn to the collar, 


GIVES HIGH POINT EFFECT 
With "Comfort 


= 2%, 24, 3,34,3% and 4 inches. 


= All Sizes 5c. a Card, 3 to the card 
Manufactured by 
SCHLOSS-SPEIER CO. 
= 149-151 Fifth Ave, | New York 


Holds the Seam Right— 
Yet Never in Sight 
No gaps or puckers, 


but always smooth, flat 
seams with 


PEET’S 
Patent EYES 


invisible 


Triangle Ends hold the Eye securely in 
place. Different from all other eyes and 
better. Stronger and more durable than silk 
loops. Black or white. All sizes at all stores 
or by mail, 2 doz. eyes 5c; with spring 
hooks 10c. Sold only in envelopes. 


PEET BROS., Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE ITIS 


WILL NOT RUST b 


When a dealer wants to sell you an article 
as good” ask him if he would like to be paid in 


counterfeit money, Substitution is counterfeiting, 
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Let Us Send e 
You This Switch 
ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may select 
from our large new Catalog, illustrating 
all the latest Paris Fashions in Hair 
Dressings. 
Our immense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables us to 
buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. These switches are. extra 
short stem, made of splendid qualit 
selected human hair, and to mai 
any ordinary shade. 
2oz.,20in. Switch. ... ~- 
2 oz., 22 in. Switch . 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
‘22 in., natural wavy . . 
200 other sizes and grades 
Switches . . . . 50cto $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural . 2.85 
‘igs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $6. 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 
We willsend prepaid Ox Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not, return tous. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a litle more 
expensive; write for estimate. 
Our Free Catalog also contains valuable directions on 
“The Proper Care of the Hair." Write us to-day. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 28, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchant 2 


Prevent Odor from 
PERSPIRATION 


A few touches of puire, odorless, 
antiseptic 


( 
Insures Come ee ge 
wholesome skin. Does not 
stop secretions like powders. Use on 


armpits, feet, anywhere. Atdrugand 
department stores, or by mail.25 cents. 


Sample Box Free 


also art souvenir pin tray, if you send 
your dealer's name. 
THE 8. R. FEIL COMPANY 
5906 Central Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


—Lerma Flannels— 


|| Fleeced Back 28 INCHES WIDE Fast Colors 


| iral ] 

_ Admiral Percales 
| Improved Finish | 36 INCHES WIDE Fast Colors 
| _ High grade printed fabrics for wrappers, house 
! 


and street gowns, dressing sacks, s irt-waists | 


and dresses for children. ; 
Acknowledged the best of their class. 
| Variety of patterns, smart and up-to-date, yet 
conservative. 
Retail prices of both, 10c per yard. | 
Be sure that the tickets all bear the name of the 


makers, the Hamilfon Manufactaring Co. ‘TRADE | 
Tf your home retailer will not supply you, | 
write to 
| JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MARK 


Pillow’Oxfords are the finest shoes 
In the world for summer wear. They are 
light, soft, easy, neat and stylish. 
hey fit as smocthly and snugly asa 
silk stocking. Your feet never get 
tired of wearing them. Pillow Ox- 
fords are the ideal summer shoes 
forwomankind. The uppers are 

soft, pliable, genuine Viel Kid: 

the soles, flexible oak leather of 

great durability. There is 

no lining to wrinkle and 


fe: no seams except at heel an 


id toe. 
PILLOW OXFORDS HAVE RUBBER HEELS. 
We fit you perfectly through the mail. When order- 
ing state size and width usually worn, or send for special 
self-mensure blank. Catslog showing all styles free. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 

SUFFOLK SHOE CO. 

184 Summer Street, Dept. K8, Boston, Mass. 
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The Summer Order of the House 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


VERY summer I envy those lucky 
persons who can stay at home in 
the hot weather. To me, summer 

means a period of exile from books and 
other household gods, of restriction in 
closet and bureau room, of absence from 
a bathroom and unlimited hot water; 
woes only in a measure atoned for by 
country air and rural surroundings. 

The first thing to do to enjoy the 
summer in the city house is to banish 
those objects which collect dus Those 
portiéres, for instance, will benefit by 
being brushed and beaten, folded, 
wrapped and laid away until the fall. 
If you have heavy window-curtains fol- 
lowthe same course with them. The cost 
of summer window-draperies amounts to 
little. 

If your furniture is upholstered you 
might make a set of wash covers for it. 
A woman possessed of the knack of up- 
holstery can make such covers for her- 
self, of linen, of cretonne or of any other 
fabric which comes for this purpose. 
Make w: ps for the sofa-cushions 
and chair-pillows. These will cost little 
beyond the work, since scraps and left- 
overs can be used. = 

Next comes your bric-a-brac. Have 
you any idea how much cooler the room 
will look when there are three or four 
pieces on the mantel instead of a dozen 
er more? Try it and see. 

In the line of saving work gather up 


your brasses. Save yourself future labor 
by giving brass, copper and silver Pieces 
a good scouring now, and then wrap 
them in tissue-paper and stow them 
away until cool days come again. 

I do not, of course, mean to do away 
with the use of small silver, but only 
with the larger pieces. Now that cheap 
pressed glass comes in good shapes the 
dishes and pitchers in this may be used 
without loss of family self-respect. 

Bring out white covers for your little 
tables and stands, and nowsit down and 
our transformed rooms. Light 
s at the windows, none at allin 
wash slips on chairs, 
hions, white covers on 
tables and stands, a restful sense of 
space where ornaments used to be 
crowded together, all join to make you 
feel as if you were having a change of 
air and scene. 

Follow the same plan throughout the 
house. Make your dining-room look as 
cool as possible, and study coolness of 
effect in your sleeping rooms. Only 
covers which may be laundered are in 
place during the warm months. 

Ihave myself been one of the stay- 
at-homes a number of times, and I 
have learned what may be the comfort 
ofa city home when put into summer 
costume, and what are the joys to be 
known among one’s own books and pie- 
tures in summer quiet. 


Vacation Wom for Young People 


By HELEN CORINNE HAMBIDGE 


. OW are you going to carn some 


money during the summer vaca- 
tion?” I lately asked a number 
of young people. Their answers to my 
questions were varied, of course, but all 


+ were interesting. 


The old proverb about all work and no 
play is a truism still, and parents should 
see to it that the craving to earn “real 
money” during vacation periods does not 
become a passion; for, if allowed to run 
tiot, it may be a detriment to the child, 
morally and physically. 

Some were going to act as book agents 
or solicitors for subscriptions and adyer- 
tisements for magazines. One pair of 
boys had arranged to hire a horse and 
cart and peddle fresh vegetables, which 
they procured direct from the farmers. 
Another planned to sell butter and eggs 
exclusively, and still another would spe- 
cialize on watercress. Several of the 
most ambitious had put their pocket- 
money together and erected a fine booth 
on the main thoroughfare of a big auto- 
mobile course, where they sold lemon- 
ade to thirsty wayfarers. One lad had 


taken charge of the empty schoolhouse 
for several summers, airing and sSweep- 


ing it and keeping his eyes on things in 
general. Several of the lads had earned 
a nice bit of money by mowing and 
watering lawns, trimming hedges and 
weeding garden or this labor they 
charged twenty-five cents an hour. 

One girl earned her share by reading 
to invalids and old people, willing and 
anxious to pay for such services. An- 
other sold flowers. Still another hired 
herself out by the hour to whcel babies 
whose mothers were busy and could not 
afford any nursemaids. Another little 
money-maker solicited shccts, towels 
and napkins from her friends to hem. 

Three girls who were fond of babies, 
as they put it, started a miniature day 
nursery, where for a small sum per hour 
they amused wee oncs whose parents 
were glad of a free hour. 

The staple means of acquiring pocket 
money, however, among the girls was, 
found, by giving fairs, festivals, private 
theatricals and by the sale of candy. 

But while all this precocious bua 
ability is a healthy sort of fun, it should 
be held in leash by parents. Both boy 
and girl should be taught the meaning 
and grace of unselfish service. 


The Blacksmith of Azurite 


(Continued from page 390) 


Jeave it to you that Wes and besa 
ing more. I thought you mig! no 

care to hang around the camp so sort of 

” 

ae mean you're advising me to 
dear out of town?” said Billy, made 
utterly sick by the thought that Winnie 
could have shared all those sacred facts 
with this creature before him. : 

«] hate to put it so mean-soundin’ as 
that,” confessed Mr. Robinson, Unchy 
eae leave it to you yourself.’ 

Billy made a gestur that stopped the 
sentence in the air. He could not know 
that the man had listened to all the con- 
yersation held with Jennie. He could 
not believe that Jennie had retailed her 
jmowledge to any one He could only 
conclude that Winnic had, for some 
reason best known to herse lf, made more 
than afriend of the storekeeper. 

“J haven't cared to see how things 
were going,” Billy said. “You have 
learned that I have known Mrs, Nelson 
for years, You have le arned that some- 
thing came between us, and you bring 
me this story to rob me of my one last 
ray of happine: You would banish 
me out of tov away from this child, 
and all my friends, my handful of 
friends, a few rough boys—all I’ve got 
after all my years! I won’t go! Do 
you hear me, I won't go! I’m going to 
stayhere! I’m going to have something, 
This child, Winnie, my rights of love 
—I refuse to give them up! 

“Think so, do you?” queried Robin- 
son, “There’s one thing more I ain’t 
told you,”’ he added, “and that is, she 
recognized you the minute she seen you, 
the very first day she come to camp. 
She ain’t hunted you up and told you, 
hasshe? Does that look like she want- 
ed anything of you?” 

Billy looked at him blankl 
doubted the evidence of his : 

“She didn’t!’ he said hoars “She 
neverknewme! She couldn’t—and tell- 
ing Jennie! She couldn't, she couldn’t 
—it’s false! I can’t belieye——” 

“All right, you know all about it, I 
See. When she showed me your picture 
she asked me if I couldn't notice that 
you and Will Scott was the same.” 

“For God’s sake get out of my house!” 
said the blacksmith. “Oh get out, will 
you? Get out, get out!” he cried, un- 
able to endure the sight of this man be- 
fore him. ‘You drive me so nearly mad 
that Imay do you some violence.” 

Robinson retreated before him, and 
Billy closed the door. The cabin was 
Tendered almost dark, for the sun was 
cat sunk below the hills, and shadows 

y heavily upon the mountain world. 
a forgot even Phyllisy, standing near 
“sou as he paced up and down the 
Bia pace, Tt was only the little girl’s 
his oD complaint that finally reached 

: er senses. 


_He caught her up and strained her to 
im almost savagely. 


if he 


(To be continued) 
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The Only Table Salt That Is 
Properly Packed and Protected 


wi 
‘ays Shaker Table Salt is the on/y table salt packed in a 
lows convenient and sanitary box with patented spout for 
Freely filling salt shakers without bother or waste. Thus, 


Shaker Table Salt is protected against the odors and 
dangerous impurities which bag salt must absorb. 


HAKER Table Saltcomes to you in an air- 
tight, water-proof, dust and dirt-proof, 
germ and odor-proof box. 

_ And, unlike any other table salt, Shaker Table Salt 
is free of dangerous impurities when it is put into 
this sanitary package. 

Because we are sole owners of the only process 
of salt refining—the only process which removes 
the dangerously unhealthful impurities, natural to 
salt, which, therefore, are a/ways present in a// 
salt, except ours. 


We will send you Government Proof of this. 

This freedom from dangerous, rank impurities 
gives Shaker Table Salt a superior strength, 
“saltiness” and savor not found in any other table 
salt, and the fineness of grain in Shaker Table 
Salt enables you to flavor food as delicately as the 
most fastidious taste could wish. 


And Shaker Table Salt is the only salt that 
always flows freely—never sticks—never clogs up 
the salt shakers—never gets damp and lumpy— 
just tip the shaker and ont fiows 
Shaker Table Salt. 

Get Shaker Table Salt from 
your grocer to-day—0 cents per 
box—costs about 10cents a year 
more than common, rank, sharp, 
bitter-tasting, coarse, gritty, 
soggy, lumpy, dangerously im- 
pure salt, 


If your grocer doe? not sell Shaker 
Fr. Table Salt,send us his and your 

name and address for a generous 
sample of Shaker Table Salt in a miniature car- 
ton which isalso an individual salt shaker, a 
double-value coupon to apply on a genuine cut 
glass salt shaker, a booklet which tells you 
some things you need fo know about salt, and 
Government Proof of the Superior Quality, 
Strength and Purity of our Salt, 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Station H-6, St. Clair, Mich. 
Shaker Table Salt, Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt. Makers of 


The Only Salt 99 7-10% Pure— 
Proved Best by Government Test 
«“Saltiest”—Purest Salt 


ion Com wants a few ladies in every community to collect 

sg ae ie ty The Designer, ’’—the biggest value at 50 cents a 
ea all women’s magazines. Valuable silverware premiums can be selected, or large 
May pei ta will be paid to club-raisers. Working outfits and many aids will be given 
gra ladies who can actively take care ‘of ‘The Designer’s’’ interests. The territory 


will be restricted, so write at once, using this coupon. 


ANDARD FASHION COMPANY : 
a 12-16 Vandam St., New York City. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me premium catalogue and outfit for use in 
gelling “Designer” subscriptions. 


Name. es 


Box, Street or R. R. No... 
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AND 
CREAM 


is the appella- 
tion accorded to 
B such complex- 
ions as are en- 
joyed by the 
users of La- 
blache. 
sands of wom- 
en who use this 
wonderful beau- 
tifier have askin 
soft, smooth, 
velvety, youth- 
ful in appear- 
ance and without such blemishes as are 
4 caused by excessive perspiration or ex- 
poste to sun and wind. Itis pure, harm- 
less and refreshing. z 
Miss L. Mae Wainman, of Evansville, 
Ind., whose picture appears above, writes: 
¥ ‘‘Toall ladies who desire a beautiful com- 
plexion I recommend Lablache Face 
Powder.” 


Refuse Substitutes. They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or G SOc. a box, of 


i n Sream. 
druggists or by mail. Send l0c. for sample. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers, 
Dept. H, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Maas, 


ob 


7 AiR 
SAS a 


For summer time and all time— 


“Mum” 


The white, pure, odorless cream that 


neutralizes the odor 
of perspiration 
and other odors of the body. Doesn't 


clog the pores or soil the clothing. 


25c at drug- and departmentstores. 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1108 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Bent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell and get your switch free. Extra shades a 
little more. Inclose 5¢ postage. Free beauty 
Ro) book showing latest style of hair dressing—also 
EP high grade switches, pompadours, wiss, ete. * 
i ‘Anna Ayers, Dept. 8 10 
17 Quincy Bt., Chicago. 


ee oe 
oe eS 


FRECKLES 
REMOVED 
‘We can positively remove any 
case of freckles with 


STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 


This is a strong assertion, but we vill 
refund your money if not satisfied. Our 
remedy is prepared for this one ailment, 
rite for particulars. 


Soft Rubber Hair Curlers and Wavers. 
‘The only curlers made that will Curl, Crimp, Puff or Wave. 
No heat, wire, steel or bone to break the hair, 
‘At all dealers, or by mail, price 25e per set. Agents wanted. 
MERKHAM TRADING CO., 30 E. 22d Street, New York City. 
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THE COMMON SENSE OF BEAUTY 


A Beautiful Figure may be Acquired 
By MRS. SARAH S. JACKSON 


This corner is given to you and to me so that each month we may have delightful 
little chats on “how to be pretty’’; and I hope you will all bring me your beauty troubles 
to solve. I know every woman wants to look just as pretty as she can, but unfortunately 
there are many who do not know the how, the why and the wherefore of everything, and 


that is the reason I am here. 


Many mistakes are made and steps retraced by the beginner 


in Beautyland, so it seems to me that you will all be very glad of a confidential advisor 
who will tell you how to gain the “ peaches-and-cream complexion” so coyeted by all 
women, the smiling, rosy lips, lustrous eyes, a beautiful figure, and who will also give 
many harmless recipes for articles to be used in your toilet with excellent results. When 
writing to me, sign each letter with your full name, but also tell me what nom de plume or 


initial you wish me to use when replying, and you will find your answer under suck 
in the Questions and Answers column of this department. 

your communications will be considered strictly confidentia 
Postage must be enclosed in letters which require personal reply. 


sulting this department. 


NE of the best ways to obtain a 
graceful carriage and beautiful 
figure is by practising deep 

breathing in conjunction with various 
exercises. 

The modern 
woman, whether she 
be in the crowded 
city or the smaller 
town and country 
place, does not ex- 
ercise enough, and 
as a consequence her 
body suffers. Or 
perhaps she does ex- 
ercise vigorously in 
one particular direc- 
tion, thereby de- 
veloping one portion 
at the expense of 
another. This is 
wrong. She should 
be symmetrically de- 
veloped throughout. 

I know every 
woman desires a 
prettily rounded 
neck and shoulders, 
so she can wear the 
filmy summer dress- 
es we all love; and I am going to give 
youa simple exercise that will gradually 
cause your neck and shoulders to take 
on soft, pretty curves. Try the follow- 
ing exercise in the morning when you 
first get up: 

Begin by bending your head over to 
the right side as far as it will go, and, 
while holding it in this position, slowly 
turn it to the back, to the left and to 
the front. Now reverse the movement, 


TO DEVELO? THE NECK 


initial 
Write as often as you wish, and 
There is no charge for con- 


keeping this up for about ten minutes. 
This exercise can also be used with great 
benefit when you are afflicted with a 
raging headache. Try it and see if it 

does not relieve 
you. 

Have you ever 
played ball? If you 
haven't, you must 
learn; that is the 
popular method of 
enlarging the arms 
so the fascinating 
short sleeves may 
be worn. If you 
have a small 
brother, get him to 
play “catch and 
toss’? with you 
every day for ten 
or fifteen minutes. 
It’s capital fun, and 
you'll soon have 
lovely rounded 
arms and be able 
to adopt the fetch- 
ing short sleeve that 
ends just above the 
elbow! 


FAN EXERCISES 


Avery pretty exercise for reducing the 
waist is called the fan exercise, and acts 
as a good general developer of the entire 
body as, in addition to reducing the 
waist, it strengthens the back, penefits 
the lungs and renders the whole body 
more supple. 

Secure two little Japanese paper fans 
and standing in front of an open Wi" 
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dow draw & dcep breath, filling your iad 
By its 


jungs tO their fullest extent. Now, 


holding your breath, raise your arms therapeutic 
straight above your head, holding a fan action 
in each hand. Keep your knees per- on the skin 
fectly straight and bend over until the Milkweed 
fans touch the floor; then recover origi- ‘ Cream 
nal position and exhale. Be sure that o removes 


the knee does not hee re epee it p a j as well as 
js far more importan. o keep the leg ae 
muscles absolutely rigid than it is to prevents 


te 
touch the floor with your little fans : A Freckles 


the first or even the second or third 


day. < ‘ and 
Unless} tired, keep up this j es : ey 
exercise for ten or fifteen minutes. If i mr Sunburn 


the waist is to he reduced and lengthen- 
ed, and the abdominal development 
checked, it is we ll to bear in mind that | 
yigorous exer ise and a great deal of it 
must be the order of the da 


A SMALLER WAIST 

Another good exercise for the reduce | 
tion of the waist and abdomen is the | 
following 


The skin is an important body organ. Tt discharges, through its 28 miles 
of tiny pores, two pounds of effete or waste matter every 24 hours. Now, un- 
less these pores are properly performing their work, this waste matter stays in 
the shin and makes it sallow, muddy and yellowish. 

Therefore, a healthy skin is necessary to a perfect complexion. Exposure 
to the weather, the heat and cold, to dirt and dust indoors and out, to the 
tainted air of the ball room or the steam of the kitchen, make a skin tonic an 
absolute necessity to the woman who values her complexion. 


\ 7 }} Milkweed Cream 


is a nourishing skin food with stimulating tonic properties. Apply a little 
with the finger tips night and morning and it will help the little pores to 
perform the work nature intends them to do. 

Rubbing and kneading make the skin flabby and cause large, un- 
sightly pores. Many skin troubles are caused by rubbing stuff into the 
skin, Having no remedial virtue, this simply dries up and clogs the tiny 
pores, making the complexion worse than it was before. 

The therapeutic action of Milkweed Cream on the skin is distinct and 

ositive. The texture of the skin is kept always soft, smooth and velvety, 
so that healthy summer tan only adds to the natural attractiveness of a Milkweed 


Cream complexion. The peculiar properties of Milkweed Cream keep freckles 


ONE METHOD OF REDUCING FLESH IM away, relieve soreness and smarting due to sunburn, 
ed perfectly erect, withchestthrown Improves bad complexions — preserves good complexions 
and abdomen drawn in; now raise 4 s; : A ite j 
Tavis < i oy t th tt dainty fashion—white jar: 
yourself on tiptoe and alternately draw ‘ Milleweed ern ornament for the smoke ‘Gxclasive recing table: 
W knee : a eae | . rite anote giving your na id add: clos- 
ip one knee and then the other as far as % Liberal Sample Free Just We Re ving Pater arene coe o 


you can, keeping on tiptoe all the time sample fee of charge, to prove how beneficial and beauliving Milkweed Cream really is! 


aud oval ing alow yg Ome eh ee F. F.INGRAM &CO.,45 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Syexercise is) verve gull ae while . Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is sold by all druggists 60c. and $1.00 a 
% Nar, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


you are poised on the tip of the left foot, 
the right knee is being drawn vigorously 
Up against the abdomen. It won’t take 
long to become an expert performer. 


uetiber, you musket Oa VAY ZODENTA i for partial esti (oid fo the appearance of 

ee Caren See ete aae orm, ote ice rary ys Peegue the neediens 

Tntteldovec jer avaheaticers ! A 1s 7 derted together by intense heat, 20, that Zosey Walwaye the same. ; 

aS He oa en ee AE it dissolves ch poe a oP aria and destroys all 
y ways of obtaining the desired paler ii 4 diseased gums. gh 


aoe inches, but massage and deep 
ee are all that is necessary, and 
at Practised for six weeks by the thin- 
hested girl the result will be surprising. 


For Sealing Fruit Jars 
The only sure way to keep fruit is 
to seal the jars with Paraffine. Screw 
the lids on tightly and after the fruit 
has become cold dip the jars into 
a pan of melted Paraffine. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


makes a perfect airtight seal — im- 
possible for contents to spoil. 

It's a great 
laborsaving 
article. Used in 
the laundry, it 
makes washing 
and ironing 
easier. Rubbed 
on floors keeps 
them bright and 
glossy. Sold in 
handysizecakes; 
all dealers. Ask 
for Pure Refined 

¥ Paraffine. 
~_ STANDARD OIL 
CO., OF NEW YORK 


(Uneorporated) 


‘> 
write today for thls hasdsome Inch, beautifully 
Send no money, vind. cetaiy. selected Ostrich Featsors aut 
célor. Ifyou find it a big bargain remit 31.85 each, or aell 3 feathers and 
get your own free. Enclose 6s. postace. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.G26, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO 


Ne ect ng en approvals you ks Se py enn we 
PORTIS 1s Sees a reat eh Sone 
an0S.200. Dept. H96. 92 State Street, Chicago, Ml. 


DAISY FLY KILLE 


placed anywhere, at- 
ractsand kills all fies. 
jeat, clean, ornamental, 
nvyenient, cheap. 

Lasts all season. A\ 


HAROLD SOMERS 
149 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


U. INFALLIBLE | 
A.0J).METAL POLISH) 


For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
per, etc. Works quick andeasy. Keeps its lustre. | It does not 
deterlorate. Established 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free sample. 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
WE MAKE OVER 70- STYLES 


Catalog ““B” jllustrates—describes—(free). 
S7 SARGENT CO. **3ieyn.Aye 


An eminent preacher said “Dirt, debt, and the 
devil are the three arch enemies of mankind, 
and the greatest of these is dirt.” Substitutes 
are not clean, 
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Baxtnc-Powber Biscuits—To a sift- 
er half-full of flour add two heaping 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and sift. 
Then add a tablespoonful of lard and a 
pinch of salt, and mix with the hand un- 
til even; then stir in enough sweet milk 
to make a soft dough. Place on mold- 
ing board and knead just enough to roll. 
Have the oven hot and bake them im- 


mediately, for atleast ten minutes. Try 
these with good butter and honey. 
J. L. H. 


Corn Breap—Beat one egg until 
light. Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda 
in one cupful of sour milk. Sift one cup- 
ful of corn-meal and three dessert-spoon- 
fuls of flour into milk and egg. Add 
three dessert-spoonfuls of sugar and last- 
ly one tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Stirevenly. Pourinto a greased baking- 
pan. Have the oven hot at first and bake 
twenty minutes, or until nicely browned. 

: J. L. H. 


Sturrep Squass—Remoye a small 
slice from the stem end, scoop out inside 
with a spoon, chop fine, adding bread- 
crums, a dash of cayenne, a little salt, 
a teaspoonful of butter; mix well, re- 
turn to squash and place slice back on. 
Bake in a moderate oven in a pan, with 
enough water to keep from burning, for 
an hour. H.S. G. 


Scattopep Sqauasn—Pcel, cut into 
small pieces and boil until tender. But- 
ter a baking dish, then put in a layer of 
squash, then salt, butter, cayenne and 
alayer of cracker-crums. Repeat this 
until dish is full, making the top layer a 
thick one of the crums, over which grate 
Parmesan cheese and bake until a light 
brown, thatis, for about twenty minutes. 

C. D. H. 


CraB-aPPLE PreseRvE—When crab- 
apples are very juicy, before they are 
quite ripe, core them and pack in an 
earthen crock; first a layer of apples, 
then one of sugar;no water. Cover, and 
put them in a slow oven and bake until 
jellied, about four hours. You may start 
them one day and finish the next, when- 
ever you have a slow fire. They make 
a delicious preserve. If you wish pickled 
crab-apples, select sound apples and do 
not stem or core them; add spices and 
a little vinegar to the recipe. 

L. H. E. 


If you have a recipe, which 
helps to make the culinary de- 
partment better, will you 
share your knowledge with the 
readers of THE DesiGNER? No contributions 
returned. Unused ones will be destroyed. 


Sweet-Porato Pre—One pound of 
sweet potatoes finely mashed, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, one cupful of cream, one- 
half cupful of butter and three well-beat- 
en eggs. Flavor with lemon or nutmeg, 
and bake in pastry shells. Fine! Try it. 

E. G. H. 


Waite Sronce Cake—Whites of five 
eggs, one cupful of flour, one cupful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of baking-pow- 
der Flavor with vanilla; bake in a quick 
oven. L. M. J. 


Jam CaxE—One cupful of sugar, one 
cupful of butter, one cupful of coffee, 
one cupful of buttermilk, four eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful of allspice, 
one teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoon- 
ful of mace, three and one-half cupfuls 
of flour, and two cupfuls of jam. 

M. A. C. 


Banana Satap—Six bananas, one 
bunch of celery and one cupful of pea- 
nuts mashed fine. Dip bananas in the 
beaten whites of two eggs and then roll 
in peanuts and serve with the following 
dressing: One teaspoonful of mustard, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter 
teaspoonful (scant) of cayenne pepper, 
yolks of three eggs, four tablespoonfuls 
of butter and four tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar. Cook over hot water, stirring 
until thick; when cool, add one cupful of 
whipped cream. This dressing is excel- 
lent for any kind of fruit salad. 

M. A, C. 


’ Liewr Cuocorate Layer Caxe—The 
following is an exceptionally delicious 
light layer or marble cake, which goes 
especially well with custards: 

Butter, size of egg, creamed together 
with one cupful of sugar. Beat two eggs 
light and add a pinch of salt. Stir thor- 
oughly but slowly. Then stir in one- 
half cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour 
and a scant teaspoonful of baking-pow- 
der. Take half of the batter and add 
two and one-half teaspoonfuls of choco- 
late, liquified with just enough milk. 
Then put in pan the two-thirds of un- 
touched half, then a layer of all of that 
with the chocolate in it, and on top the 
rest of the plain. B. M. P. 
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The Veranda and Its Uses 


By E. HEINEMANN 
pleasant expression to the ordi- 


nary face of man. It may also be i id 
to appear in almost as many varieties. 
There is the dis netly homelike, unas- 
suming veranda, made of narrow boards, 
and extending out from, and parey, 
around, the nearly square house. Beams 
enclose it at.the corners where the ends 
of the simple wooden railing meet, and 
a climbing vine twines its leafy arms 
about them. A rug is stretched in one 
corner, and a simple wooden bench with 
cane seat, afew chairs, and a rough table 
offer frank hospitality to the informal 
caller. ; 

A veranda of another type is ap- 
proached by the French window open- 
ing from the living-room. Round, flat 
mats grace the steps and floor. Quaint 
Japanese palm, bamboo an d wicker 
chairs are set about. At one side isa 
charming wicker lounge, and two or 
three fresh-colored linen and chints pil- 
es aN Home Healthfulness 
feet from the couch stands a quaint out-| —— <M 
door table, graceful w ith its bamboo legs. Ta TA lstoetind Rage Rea ae 
Re aaron the ground, aa its evenness of color, harmonious in its soft, 


+ least five fect from the ground, next 
oe the SE It reer velvety effects, and healthful because there are 


attractive veranda bears the same 
relation to the house as does a 


| rounded at the corners. A great wicker no breeding places for disease germs or insects. 
swing-seat, suspended by iron chains, at r ry 
the far end of the veranda invites one | Alabastine 
to its embracing hospitality. A bright { The Sanitary Wall Coating Fi 
Tag Tug stretches its net h ee the foot costs less and lasts longer. Anyone can apply it. We have (| = iN 
of the swing, and aw rom it comfort- / an See toe Pores Heine in oie: SI ee cae B 

vicker armc ors Wi 7 / samples of the delightful Alabastine tints, with much use- 

able wicker armchairs, and others with See eee tate oc OS. postage stamp for it. (Sauaiaae- oad 
low legs, are placed in irregular arrange- The Alabastine Co., 901 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. \ | af vw, 
ment. There is a large round table, Dept. B, 105 Water St., New York City. 8 


also of wicker. A Panama screen shuts 
in the corner, and opposite, against the 
house, is a wicker stand, opening at the 
top and at the front into compartments, 
where magazines, books, and odds and 
ends may be kept. Several rugs cover 
the floor, and pretty plants are placed 
at intervals, What a splendid place is 
this for an evening’s entertainment! 
Almost any veranda lends itself to 
bright lantern decorations. A large 
Japanese umbrella may form a sort of 
canopy in one corner, where bright, S I I; V E R W A R E 
Woven rugs hang on the wall, flanking a F R E 
pillow-covereddivan. Between tworibs 
of the umbrella a red-shaded lantern 
hangs. 

_ Two styles of veranda not yet men- 
tioned are the lattice-enclosed, and the 
Simple wire-screened ones, The former 
Suggests the use of pretty, bright pil- 
lows, and bowls of roses set on light 
Wood or wicker tables. 

A wire-screened veranda is deemed 
by many to be essential to their comfort. 


The Leaders 


9, 
for over 
rity Voers WINSLOW Ss si ngtets sna 
: Write for free 
f catalogues. 
BX. 2 fe Tue Sauer Wnstow Sxave Mre. Co. 
Worcester, Mass.,U. S.A, 

84-86 Chambers St., New York 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 8 Long Lane, E. C., London 


We are offering a variety of Silverware premiums to 
ladies forming clubs of two or more subscribers to The 
Designer. These premiums are unsurpassed in work- 


manship and design. They are of a famous make and are 
fully guaranteed. By reason of special arrangements we 


Tn many casesit serves : RSS P 4 

Uircughout the samc offer them on very attractive terms. Send for premium 
the summer months. Jap- of : h 

anese slat-screens against the wire catalogue and further information to the 


eau would shut out strong light and 
€ curious gaze of passers-by. 
When choosing or planning a new STANDARD FASHION Cco., 12-16 Vandam Street, New York 
house, care should be given to the com- 
fort-giving veranda, 
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Environment 


A Thought Calendar for 1908 
AUGUST 
By ANNE STORY ALLEN 


NE woman recently asked another, quite seriously: “Which 
do you believe in, environment or heredity?” And the other 
replied, “I believe in myself.” 

Yet she was not an aggressive, cock-sure person at all. 

Along in her early womanhood, after the illusions of the girl and 
the hopes of the young wife had been stripped from her, she raised 
her head one day and took a good look at this monster, environment. 

Having retained a few shreds of the humor that had been hers, 
she remarked: ‘“‘My environment is what my grandfather made for 
himself, this big ugly house. It is all the environment I have. I 
go out very little.” Then, quite suddenly, she made up her mind. “I 
will no longer be alone; I refuse to be forsaken; I will not grow old.” 

And she added: ‘I will sell this house. I have never liked it. I 
am dying like a plant, of its own toxins.” 

She spoke her mind to a neighbor. B3y the next day the village 
knew, and it was, naturally, horrified. A new woman had sprung 
up where formerly had been “poor Mrs. Smith.” 

The house was offered for sale, the furniture sent to an auction 
room, and, amid the stifled ans of her pessimistic acquaintances, 
she started for fields and pa astures new. 

It hurt at the last to pull the roots of years’ growth out of the soil 
of her native town, almost to the unbearable point. But the 
woman who w: truggling to live, the woman who was at last dis- 
owning her undesirable inheritance and shaking off her environ- 
ment, her cramping shell, laughed and scolded and coaxed. 

The other day, in a group of women, whose faces showed their 
inte this woman sat and told her story. The too personal inci- 
dents were omitted, but all that she could she bravely told, and as 
the teacups clicked against the saucers, and the kettle bubbled over 
the lamp, her musical voice took on a note of appeal. 

“T am not saying,” she leaned forward in her chair, and the rose 
of her cheeks deepene d, and the silver of her prems akira y gray hair 
shone against the black velvet of her smart little hat, “I am not 
saying that eac! r any of you are in the position I was. But isn’t 
there something you want todo? Something worth while, I mean? 
Home-keeping is best of all, we all know that; but those who keep 
the dearest, sweetest homes have a little time for something outside. 
But I’m speaking especially now to the woman who deep down in 
her heart knows there’s something she can do; knows she’s not do- 
ing all she can. And I just want to “transplant yourself.’ 

“Tf it isn’t practical to act in the rad fashion that I had to act, 
why, just do it more moderately. Get out of the room you’ve been 
occupying and have felt di fied with. Make a new environ- 
ment, even if it’s under the same roof. And when you’ve changed 

e Re surroundings, declare to yourself: ‘Now 

nged; new thoughts, new ac quaint- 

= mine. And get busy, oh, very 

busy, a eS aba thos ences of prejudice that you’ve been 

ously building for years past. And, aboye all, don’t say, ‘I 
can’t’, and even above that don’t say ‘I’m too old.’ 

“Get out, get about, get into contact with living, worl king, think- 
ing women. And then go back home, into your new room, that won't 
remind you of the old thoughts and cramping conditions, and think 
over the new things you’ve heard, the helpful things, and then it 
will come to you it did to me. Why! my environment has 
been making me; from now on I shall make my environment.’ 

Won’t you think this out, this woman’s story? It is practical. 
Not in detail, to ev alike; but, according to our individual 

we can change and mold our surroundings 
nd the outgrown shells that we have 
humbly cramped down in will be re elegated to the past. 


Ask five of your friends to 
give you their Designer 


subscriptions, at the regu- 
lar price of 50 cents a 
year. Send them to us, 


and we will register your 


subscription for two years 
—FREE. Mention this 


offer when writing to us. 


STANDARD FASHION COMPANY 
12-16 Vandam Street - New York 


Now is the Time 
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Representing 
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The Designer is the 
most popular of all 
magazines for women, 
because itgives so much 
for only 50 cents a year. 
Women everywhere are 
anxious to subscribe 
after seeing a copy. 


Designer club - raisers 
can choose between 
big commissions or a 
large number of fine 
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) | Write to-day for full particulars. 


STANDARD FASHION COMPANY 
12-16 Vandam Street - New York 
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Nutty—Mealy—Whole 


Please learn what a difference there is between home- 
baked beans and Van Camp’s. 


But don’t deem it your fault, for it isn’t. 

We have spent 47 years in learning how to perfect 
this dish. This is our specialty—our one claim to 
supremacy. We bake tens of millions of cans every year. 

No wonder we best know how. 

Then we have the facilities, and you lack them all. 
So the difference isn’t all in the skill, 


Beans, to be digestible, must be factory cooked. 

The heat of your oven is far from sufficient. It can’t 
break up the food granules so the digestive juices can 
get to them. So home-baked beans are hard to digest, 
even for the strongest stomach. 


Our ovens are heated to 245 degrees. 


That’s more than twice the heat that gets to the 
center of your baking dish, We apply that fierce heat 
for 90 minutes, and the result is our beans are digestible. 

That is a very important fact. 


Then we bake in live steam—not in dry heat. And 
we do our baking after the cans are sealed. 

That’s why our beans are all baked alike. No beans 
are crisped, no skins are broken. They are baked until 
they are mealy, yet they are nutty because they are whole. 

Perhaps the one thing missed most in home-baked 
beans is that delicious, nutty flavor. Nobody likes beans 
mushy; everybody wants them whole. 

Then we bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the 
pork all together, and get our delicious blend. To bake 
the tomato sauce into the beans is a very different thing 
from adding it afterwards. 


Van Camp’s come to you, fresh and savory, ready for instant serving. No work and 
no waiting. A dozen cans in the house mean a dozen meals all cooked. And such 
delicious meals! After all your work, your home-baked beans are never half so good. 


Van@mp’ss ==- 


PoRK.’°BEANS 


Once let your folks taste Van Camp’s beans and they'll frown if you serve them 
others. That nutty flavor, tang and zest are missing in minor brands. Please learn 
how good beans can be. Then we shall not need to say again, “Insist on Van Camp’s.”” 


84% Nutriment 


Beans are Nature’s choicest food—23 per cent nitro- they are hard to prepare. Or because your people like 


genous; 84 per cent nutriment. 


Like meat in their food value, but not like it in cost. 
See how many you get for 10 cents. 

They should be a daily dish—not an occasional. They 
are appetizing and hearty: all people like them. 

Perhaps you serve beans once a week now, because 


Prices: 


other things better when beans are not rightly cooked. 
’Twill be different when you serve Van Camp’s. 
You will serve them for breakfast—in croquettes or 
with ham. You will serve them for luncheons—steam- 
ing hot. You'll serve them for dinners—in salad. 
You will hardly be able to serve them too often, for 
people don’t tire of Van Camp’s. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, * Indianapolis, Indiana. 


For Comfortable Summer Dressing 


Have a box of Colgate’s Talc Powder in your bathroom, on your dressing- 
table, and in your bath-house at the sea shore. Absorbent and soothing, it 
dries and cools the skin on the hottest day and makes dressing easy. 


It removes that sticky feeling after a salt plunge; also retains the cooling 
and refreshing effect of shower or tub. It is thoroughly antiseptic, relieves tired 
and swollen feet and prevents all chafing and skin discomfort, not only-for 
babies, but for everybody, old and young. 


We couldn’t improve the powder so we improved the box. 


Three styles, all antiseptic, Violet or Cashmere Bouquet delicately scented, or Unscented for those who prefer it. 


COLGATE & CO, sablished 1806), 55 John St, New York 


| Coleo, our new Vegetable Soap, as good in the bath, as our Talc Powder after it. 
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